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in Ute World 

'Hooligans face expulsion from France for life 


^Henley and John Duncan 
j hTouiouBe, and Stuart IVHHar 

J CMERGENCY powers to de- 
■ 1 u 1,011 * ui0wn hooligans and 
j ‘ Kin Ihem from France for life 
^vre Introduced this week after 
| adayof German rioting that left 
°ne policeman in a coma. 

The decision, following a 
metdng between senior British 
wd French security officials , 
hailed as a measure of the 
determination to stamp out the 
il ul ce ^ at h 08 80 fa** marred 
to eWorld Cup tournament. 

The injured French officer, 
Milel Nivel, a 44-year-old 
“tow of two, was struck with a 
^tol bar in clashes following 
I; ^nuany’s 2-2 draw with 
u Roslavia in Lens, northern 
f ranee. Hospital authorities in 
toUe said on Monday that thqy 
a| d not expect him to survive. 

Germany considered with- 
drawing from the World Cup, it 
i SJpW. as Chancellor Helmut 
“ condemned as a national 


disgrace the violence by German 
hooligans. But Fifa, the world 
football authority, turned down 
the informal offer. 

Regional Prefect Daniel 
Cadoux said 96 men, mostly 
Germans, were detained during 
the trouble and six immediately 
deported. He said the German 
hooligans were “for the most 
part sober*’, unlike English 
rioters in Marseille. "They didn't 
come to support their team." 
said Mr Cadoux. "They came to 
smash things up, to attack secu- 
rity forces." 

French police believe that the 
violence in Lens was orches- 
trated by gangs of well-organised 
thugs, many with neo-Nazi con- 
nections. As many as 450 skin- 
heads were seen on the streets 
of Lens before and after the 
match, giving Nazi salutes. Some 
of those arrested are known to 
German police as neo-Nazi thugs. 

The German Football 
Federation said that French 
police ignored written warning 



that thugs banned from every 
football stadium in Germany 
were planning to travel to Lens. 

The rioting deflected attention 
from the England fans In 
Toulouse for Monday’s game 
against Romania, which England 
lost 2-1 (Match report, page 31). 


Britain cuts gay age of consent to 16 
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R MAIN'S House of Commons 
in .'“'“overwhelmingly this week 
uwour of lowering ‘he homo- 
j?™ "W Qf consent from 18 to 16 
ill, ™" ,15 5 ers assured MPs that 
change employment laws 
^vOvuberaWeyonog people 

adiiiu r n Pre< ^ atory atte “tion of, 

^Itoofall sexual persuasions. 

deS, VOt ? d by 336 to 129, a 
"fWy of 207,’to establish 
HJJ lty b ? fore the law for gays and 
3 L, in f B^H 'ahd end ftye 
-J^nes of discrimination. But the 


historic victory was not won without 
fierce opposition from mainly 
Conservative traditionalists, who 
warned fellow MPs that "our duty is 
to protect the innocent”. 

Gay activists, some of whom 
staged a peaceful vigil outside the 
Palace of Westminster during .the 
debate, hailed an important inijfr 
stone, which, they predicted, will: 
lead to fairer treatment beyond the 
conduct of sexual relations, notably, 
in such financial, matters as inher- 
ited pension rights and tenancies. 

Lobbying was, far, less intense; 
titan in 1994. Labour's, election vio 
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Jerusalem plan 
provokes outcry 


tory last May all but assured that 
the 1994 vote, which saw MPs vote 
for 18 as a compromise between 16 
and 21, would be reversed. 

Some of the estimated 1,000 gay 
activists watched from the public 
gallery, breaking into applause at 
the result of the vote. . 1 

i Encouraged by the churches, the = 
traditionalists put up as fierce oppo- 
sition as they did four years ago', 
i. . At one point, Nicholas Wlnterton, 
an arch-opponent, challenged hiB 
colleague, Eleanor Laing.ione of the 
Tories to speak out for the change, 
to justify “unnatural” practices — 


David Sharrock In Jerusalem 
and Martin Kettle In Washington 

T H!‘. Middle* East peace pro- 
cess lurched closer to col- 
lapse this week when Israel 
defied Washington mid angered 
Palestinians by backing a plan to 
extend Jerusalem's borders into the 
occupied West Bank. 

Ignoring American protest*, the 
Israeli prime minister. Binyamin 
Netanyahu, won cabinet approval i 
for tlie scheme, which I'niestinian I 
leaders said amounted in a ,|,. | ih1u 
annexaiinii uf territories that were 
supposed to be subject to final status 
negi ■ l ini ions between the two sides. I 
I he creation of a “giTaicr | e n> j 
will include i In- eximsinn u | l 
its boundaries wi-*%tw,m|v to incur- 

liurale Israeli commuter luwns. with 

ilk* objective of guaranteeing the 

c 1 1 . - 1 s \\ i 1 W ttl i wA Situ Lic- 
it Hint is the proposal to create an 
“umbrella municipality" over parts 
of the West Bank beyond the 1967 
Green Line to the south, east ami 
north of Jerusalem. Eight Jewish 
settlements will fall under the city's 
municipal authority. 

Ahined Tibi, economic adviser to 
Yasser Arafat, described the Israeli 
government's decision as “a new 
attempt to destroy the peace 
process". He told Israeli radio: '“It’s a 
total violation of the Oslo agree- 
ment. There is an intention to annex 
Palestinian-occupied land. Palestini- 
ans are being expelled from Jeru- 
salem systematically by cancellation 
of their identity cards, confiscation 
of their lands and demolition of 
their houses." 

For months the Palestinians have 
been urging Washington to take a 
tougher line with Mr Netanyahu, 
but the United States secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright, has per- 
severed in assembling a package 
deal that would see Israel withdraw 
from another 13 per cent of the 
West Bank in return for security 
guarantees and the start of final 
status negotiations. 

Last Sunday, after a week of in- 


“one of the main sources of Aids 
and hepatitis" — in terms of Christ- 
ian morality. 

She did so in terms of "equality 
before the law" and, amid barrack- 
ing from her own side, derided sug- 
gestions that "young boys have to be 
protected, when young girls do not". 

An attempt to amend the bill to 
protect minors of both sexes from 
predatory conduct by people In 
authority over them, from teachers 
to carers in children’s homes, was 
nlore narrowly defeated, by 234 to 
194 votes, only after a Home Office 
minister, Alun Michael, himself a 
former youth worker, said a govern- 
ment working party was actively 
considering tightening the law. 


tensive lobbying against the Israeli 
move. Mrs Albright said she had 
toltl Mr Netanyahu in n telephone 
conversation that' “in this very deli- 
cate environment, unilateral actions 
are- nut (lie kind that are helpful". 

A state department spokesman 
had earlier called the plan "ex- 
tremely provocative". 

In a press cnnfeivncc aiming t<> 
turn back the tide uf criticism. Mr 
Netanyahu said there had been a 
campaign t»» distort iln- Israeli 
division. It was “entirely municipal, 
entirely administrative, with m. I 
iniliiiml implications'' 

Hm tin- l-.urope-.il i I'nion vuiced 
iK concern, saving the plan w>m1d I 
‘■.liter the ilemograiihic balanr.-” in I 

the Jerusalem nn-a and Vnrnpli.-.iir- I 

lit.- peace pm, vss". I 

Lite plan dues mu annex ti,,. \\\.^ i 

Hank settlements in * — . ’ ■ ■ . 

n. pay weal property taxes and v.-n- ■ 
in their own jurisdictions, said Mr | 
Netanyahu's adviser, l laviri Bar-llLm. | 

But it sets up an "umbrella 
authority”. [Hitting the settlements 
under Jerusalem’s iminicipa! au- 
thority for certain services, notably 
building and planning. Settlements 
normally have to get building ap- 
proval from the defence ministry. 

Hundreds of Israelis in prosper- 
ous suburbs west of Jerusalem 
demonstrated against the plan last 
Sunday, vowing to take it to the 
supreme court. Many moved out of 
Jerusalem to flee the steadily rising 
influence of the religious commu- 
nity, many members of which do not 
work or pay taxes. “We are not 
going to pay for the Hared! [ultra- 
Orthodox] neighbourhoods in Jeru- 
salem." said one angry resident. 

Comment, page 12 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Reasons why the 
right is seeing red 

NATION’S exploits in Aus- 


— tralia (One Nation gains divide 
Australia, June 21), and similar suc- 
cesses elsewhere by rightwingers 
eager to undermine or suppress 
other people’s rights make it essen- 
tial to understand at least some of the 
reasons why their i» tides and ideo- 
logies — demonstrably based on fal- 
lacies and leading to disaster — 
appeal to large i lumbers of voters. 

In theory democracies are based 
on a polarity of government mid 
opposition, with distinct aims and 
approaches. In practice renl opposi- 
tion is defunct. There is no alter- 
native. The main itarties depend on 
opinion polls for llieir so-culled poli- 
cies, and on advertising consultants 
to inject superficial differences into 
their electoral programmes. All they 
scent to care about is how best to 
elbow each other out of the political 
centre. Communism and socialism, 
which once challenged the anger of 
the under trodden, have practically 
disappeared. Political fringes 
(Greens, Democrats, neo-Nazis, 
etc) derive their newly found 
legitimacy from taking on (he role of 
substitute oppositions. 

Politicians of all ideologies have 
been unable to solve the ills affecting 
llieir [>eoples. Indeed they have 
added to them senseless anus races, 
useless conflicts, ethnic cleansing, 
waste of natural and human 


centre-right's fold can therefore 
hardly succeed both because 
prejudice has been for so long the 
staple of political propaganda and 
because John Howard's incompe- 
tent government has not seriously 
tackled any of the issues they raise. 

It’s easy for the self-righteous left, 
on the other hand, to despise 
Hanson and her horde of rednecks 
in Queensland without bothering to 
understand that their targets fmulti- 
ciilturaliain. immigration, the 
Aborigines) are only mythological 
projections of very real fears. The 
fears are no less renl because they 
are misguided, anil lo dismiss them 
without doing something about 
their root causes (unemployment, 
poverty, defective public health, 
crime) is facile and irresponsible. 

_ Finally, those who stupidly 
disparage Hanson as a deranged 
fishwife fail to understand the sex- 
appeal of female leaders in a world 
sick of misused male power. 

(Prop Giovanni Carso niga, 
University of Sydney, Australia 


y 'OUR report on the influence of 
Australia's One Nation party on 
the outcome of the Queensland 
stale election (Howard scorns "de- 
ranged" Hanson, June 14) was very 
digressing. 


relax gun laws, cut funding to the 
arts, Aborigines and other minori- 
ties, and re-introduce capital punish- 
ment will not solve the problems 
facing Queensland, or Australia. 

The existence, and apparent 
strength, of this party will fan the 
flames of racism, anti-Semitism and 
hatred, will polarise views, and 
cou ld lead to the destruction of Aus- 
tralia's psyche, the strength of 
which has been multi-culturalism, 
Jason Steinberg, 

London 


Getting to 
the truth 


votere' worst fears lot the Evil 
Empire, the Bomb, the Yellow Peril, 
Popery, Muslim fundnmentalisin, 
etc). 

Ail appeal lo the followers of 
Pauline Hanson and her ilk to aban- 
don their prejudices and rejoin the 

xenophobic Pauline Hanson and her 
party lor them to claim nine seats 
outofan 89-seat parliament. 

This former fish-and-chip shop 
owner espouses views plagiarised 
train texts such as Mein Kampf. A 
programme to limit immigration, 
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t/'UDOS to Catherine Bennett on 
r \ her analysis of the new wave of 
relativism sweeping Britain's 
presses (Buying the truth, May 31). 
“In a diverse world,” she quotes the 
Independent newspaper as urging, 
“we must tolerate different systems 
of trial and incarceration.” In agree- 
ment with Ms Bennett, I'd just like 
to point out the logical consequence 
of such a position, which is that we 
are obliged to adopt a wholesale 
policy of non-intervention. Since 
each community has the tight to 
attend to its own domestic affairs in 
the way it sees fit, no other commu- 
nity has the right to judge it, still 
less to take action against it. 

Thus it was only proper that we 
stood by and watched while tribes 
massacred one another in Rwanda: 
proper that we let the Chinese 
authorities imprison or open fire on 
iLuliaaidentj'.' impronei- that we in- 


sure, I could quote from personal 
experience- a siting of Food and 
Agricultural • Organisation aid pro- 
jects'thkt'were a fp^nu mental waste 
of money and, likt Hudson, I am 
inclined to be suspicious of the big, 
Pergau-dam typftplaiis. Bui let's noL 
automatically -. associate big aid 
associations with wasting aid on big 
schemes of dubious value. 

Bob Kirk. 

Fonlcouverte, France 


G ERMANY and Japan are hold- 
ing out against debt cancella- 
tion plans (May 24). Yet it was these 
two nations that received massive 
benefit from post-war reconstruc- 
tion and investment It is they who 
should be leading the G8 nations in 
organising debt relief, not stifling 
the initiatives put forward in Birm- 
ingham. Surely it is now their turn 
to show mercy. 

D and C Crawford Mecanhelas, 
Maputo, Mozambique 
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imposed sanctions on South Africa. 

The last example points up the 
fundamental flaw of all relativism of 
this type. Such relativism assumes 
that every culture is homogeneous: 
that Chinese students, for instance, 
acknowledge the correctness of 
their own imprisonment for ex- 
pressing their beliefs; that thieves in 
states under Islamic law are content 
to suffer mutilation; or that black 
South Africans were themselves 
coinphcit in the apartheid regime. 

When we nobly allow that "their 
ways are not ours’*, we are forgetting 
5 a . s , k w !y ,se ways we mean exactly. 

I o identify an entire culture with its 
ruling authority is not tolerance, it is 
nothing other than capitulation to 
Mie will of the strongest. 

Joshua Landy, 

Stanford Uuivmity. California, USA 


England expects 
better behaviour 

A S AN expatriate living in Califor- 
f\ nia I am continually embar- 
rassed by the behaviour of English 
football supporters and the negative 
connotations this breeds for Britain 
(Hooligans ruin England's World 
Cup, June 21). In 1994 I was 
impressed by the lack of violence 
during the United Slates-hosted tour- 
nament. It was obvious that Eng- 
land's failure to qualify helped to 
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IIM HUDSON fMay 31) is per- 
C/ fee t ly correct in his analysis of 
the aid situation in Africa - except 
tur the cheap jibe at "big aid organi- 
sations [who are] too busy chasing 
after Jashionable ‘epidemics' and 
famines . 

I first came into contact with the 
wrk of Oxfam in the 1960s in 
Malawi, and it seemed to me that 
their small-scale projects involving 
unpaid volunteers on tile ground 
were among if.e few worthwhile aid 
schemes in the country. More re- 
cently I have visited Oxfam projects 
in Ullar Pradesh, one of the poorest 
states in India, and I can assure 
Hudson that the aid contributed is 
being effectively used in a range of 
small projects that are already being 
copied in other areas of the state 
where Oxfam has no representa- 
tion. Again, the workers on the 
ground are all Indian nationals. 


•ty England's first match against 
Tunisia in France was accompanied 
by the usual round of organised war- 
rare mat has long been a disturbing 
trapping ofour efforts in Europe. 

Americans are bemused by our 
thuggish antics, in stark contrast lo 
the family atmosphere of most sport- 
ing events in the US. As an avid soc- 
cer supporter himself, Tony Blair 
must feel the world's collective glare 
as we progress through the tourna- 
ment. Until we can eliminate and 
control the beer-sodden minority 
we should send our team, and only 
our team to Europe. Why should 
I' ranch authorities have to take dra- 
conian measures to control die mob 
from across the Channel? 

Jon Graves, 

Palo Alio, California. USA 


Briefly 


A $ ONE of die Britons who m> 
r\ tinted Eritrea on June 7, I read 
David Hirst's .article (June 21) with 
particular interest. The new Eritrean 
currency is called the Nafka not 
because that town saw the greatest 
single victory by the Eritrean Pen 
pie’s Liberation From over ibe 
forces of the Ethiopian Dergue but 
because it symbolises the survival of 
the Eritrean will for independence.lt 
is in this town that the EPLF held Its 
wartime and post-war congressei 
Those whom the EPLF fought in the 
30 years' war of liberation are not 
those who now govern Ethiopia. It 
is, Iherefore, surely inappropriate to 
describe the choice of the name of 
the currency as “hardly tactful 1 '. 
Janet Gruber, 

Cambridge 


O F WHAT possible value are 
polls that seek the opinions of 
the ignorant (June 7)? Only 14 per 
cent of the UK population are cur- 
rently Internet users, but presum- 
ably the Which? Online survey 
interviewed a cross-section of the 
public, 86 per cent of whom have no 
direct knowledge of the Internet, 
merely a wide range of fears and 
suspicions. In these circumstances, 
it would be dangerous indeed to 
bnse any government policy on the 
empty statistic that "72 per cent' are 
supposedly in favour of regulating 
something they know nothing 
about. 

(Dr) Mandy Bath, 

Johnson’s Landing, BC. Canada 
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T ™ utterly predictable behaviour 
I of utterly English football sup- 
porters in Marseille, contrary to 
your editorial (English football's rat- 
ten core, June 21), point not to the 
rot at the heart of English football, 
lJut to the rot at the heart of England. 

Viewed from abroad, England is s 
country where arrogance and xeno- 
phobia mix equally with the long- 
avoided realisation that England is a 
mediocre nation. Here is a basic 
recipe for dissonance and anger. Add 
in pervasive racism. Mix in the class 
system, fourth-rate schools, run- 
down housing projects, a mediocre 
iiealtli service and a managerial 
da» that has gutted the country. 

. Tv.? re is " n unwillingness and an 
inability to state one’s mind- a 
cnpplmg fear of being different 
J his is not new. But without Empire 
and war. ra|>e and pillage to distract 
us, the smell from our cherished 
national characteristics Is getting 
rank. The dysfunction is being 
noticed by the neighbours — the 
last filing an English person wants 
(Dr) CPerraton Monntford, 

Biddulph, Staffordshire 


e Ml might better be interpreted 
_ as Basically Misleading Index, 
as it places too much emphasis on 
body weight (June 14). Muscle is 
denser than fat, so dial a heavy- 
weight boxer has the same BMI as 
an obese “couch potnto" of the same 
weight and height. 

For this reason experts prefer the 
Body Composition Index, which 
lakes body fat nnd muscle mass into 1 
account. A recent study conducted 
in the United Stales showed that 
dieting, which will probably be the 
natural public reaction to the new 
BMI classifications, usually results 
in the loss uf muscle mass, thereby 
reducing the body’s ability' to burn 
fat. Hence the common yo-yo effect 
known nnd hated by dieters the 
world over. Use of BCI instead of 
BMI will not render fat into muscle, 
but at least it enables the problem K 
be measured sensibly and appropri 
ate action to be taken. 

Tracey Ru uciman , 

Hamburg. Germany 


I A /HEN are we going to be 
v V shown the real honours list 
(June 13) — those who were offered 
a bauble, but turned it down? 
Nicholas Blackstock, 

Bradford, W Yorkshire 
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Colombia ns put their faith in change 


JsrsmyUnnardln Bogota 


A ndres pastrana has 

elected Colombia's 
president, four years 
JMr tearfully admitting defeat to 
Itiranent leader, Ernesto Samper. 
Mr Futuna, who alleged that Mr 
with the help of a 
W million donation from the Cali 
artel, this lime attracted 
*JPwt from across the political 

SpcOrm trU, c " 

ranpaign run under the banner of 
to Grand Alliance for Change. He 
pilled 50.6 per cent of the vote last 
Sunday, defeating the candidate of 
jk ruling Liberal party, Horacio 
Seipa, who took 46.5 per cent 
Mr Pastrana, who takes up office 
on August 7, promised political 
worms, economic regeneration and 
*0 end to the country's 34-year civil 
y* Today's result is a victory for 
“1 Colombians," he said. “Tomor- 
row the fight begins for reconcilia- 


tion, for reconstruction, and for 
peace." 

Mr Pastrana’s win ends 12 years 
of Liberal party rule in Colombia. II 
ateo represents a cry for change 
from a Colombian public which, 
under a weak and discredited presi- 
dent, has suffered worsening inter- 
nal conflict and economic hardship. 

Mr Serpa served as interior 
minister and Mr Samper's loyal 
P^P^^.^roWbout.hJa scandal- 
Serpa's support as liberal rebels, 
business leaders and even the au- 
thor Gabriel Garda MArquez lined 
up behind Mr Pastrana. 

But for many of the Colombians 
calling for change, the result was a 
compromise. “We voted for change 
in file first round on May 31 and we 
were left with the traditional option 
of the establishment left or right," 
said Carmen Rios, a voter. “I voted 
for Pastrana, but only for lack of any 
other option." 


In the first ballot the independent 
challenger Noemi Sanin stood 
against the two main parties and 
polled 30 per cent of the vote — a 
sharp rebuke Lo the mainstream 
parties. She won in the rntflor cities, 
and both second-round candidates 
were aware that her 2.8 million sup- 
porters would decide the contest. 

Ms Sanin did not say which way 

b e vot L’ m i¥ orit y l p/ 

spirit of the independent vote. 

Ms Sanin, who still carries con- 
siderable political weight, insisted 
that actions, not words, would win 
her co-operation. “Both campaigns 
were characterised by negative 
accusations, generalised promises 
and lack of clarity. We will work 
with Pastrana only if It is for the 
good of all Colombians." 

The turnout was unusually high. 
The promise of radical reform and 
an end to decades of power-sharing 


between the m^jor parties lured out 
60 per cent of the electorate, placing 
great hope and responsibility on Mr 
Pastrana's shoulders. 

The new president, whose poli- 
cies will be debated by a congress 
dominated by Liberal opponents, 
has promised radical social invest- 
ment and tax cuts to stimulate the 
ailing economy. In his victory 
2Q0Efbi ifie’CCfinlfil, uniT warned ol 
turbulent times ahead. 

Apart from having to deal with 
entrenched establishment interests 
and powerful armed factions, Mr 
Pastrana faces other serious prob- 
lems. The civil war has left Colom- 
bia with an internal refugee 
population of more than 1 million. 
Health and education services are 
crumbling, and the country's inter- 
national image as a drug producer 
with a poor record on human rights 
needs serious repair. 


War looms in Horn of Africa 
after peace proposal fails 


Iran power struggle hots 
up as minister forced out 


David Qough In Addla Ababa 
David Hirst In Aamara 


THE Horn of Africa was braced 
. tnisweek for bloody conflict as 
It, ‘ O ur-week-old peace process 
. # Q vJ reet l Ethiopia and Eritrea was 
declared dead. 

*Jbn Ahmed Salim, general sec- 
K yof ,?F Organisation of African 
H f»n k ' Mt week that his delega- 

l ^ een una ^ e to make head- 
. heca use Eritrea was ?till 
“« t0 accept Hie four-point 

Uni^SH*^ 1 P roduced b y 

"S^es and Rwanda. 
shnuii le J conclus ' 0 " of ^ dnya of 
caniiai 5f mocrac y between the. 
EL' 1 ?? of Ababa and 

Salim said: “Ethiopia 

P«als M '?, a § 1 r e ™ nt 10 H* P™- 
liffl 'j’ u f,. Entrea suited clearly 
- ViJ . ■■ feahtadon proceaa wa 8 

c °unJriea have been at 
S&S, May 12, when 
^ hundreds of square 

kS^^P^Ethluptatbat 
have ™ ss y they 

Ethiopia withdraw !"g- 

with Erih^S negotiate, 

'Iapd 


The OAU has called on Eritrea to 
withdraw its forces but it appears 
unlikely that Asmara will agree to 
talks with a precondition that it has 
previously rejected. 

Ethiopia has engaged in a mass 
mobilisation of military resources 
with thousands of regular and mili- 
tia forces being bussed to the front 
line. The talk in northern Ethiopia is 
of impending war. 

Asmara's rejection of the US- 
Rwanda proposal means that all-out 
war between two of Africa’s poorest 
countries lookB certain. 

Eptrea’s president, Isaias Afew- 
erki, accused the Ethiopian govern- 
ment of violating last week's 
US-brokered agreement under 
which both sides must refrain from 
using air power. 

He said that the Ethiopian foreign 
minister had “made it dear that they 
are not abiding by it, and today we 
have reports from. airlines that they 
need, to report to Addis, Ababa 
before commerdpl flights enter 
Eritrean airspace.” 

Western diplomatic spurces in 
Addis Ababa said .^Ethiopian hawks 
in prime minister Meles; Zeqawi's 
ruling party were gaining the upper 
• bond, j . 


Jim Muir InTbhran 


T HE political struggle in Iran 
intensified sharply last Sunday 
when file reformist president, 
Mohammed Khatami, lost a senior 
minister to an impeachment motion 
in file conservative-dominated par- 
liament 

But within hours, Mr Khatami hit 
back by appointing the deposed inte- 
rior minister, Abdullah Nouri, as his 
vice-president for development and 
social affairs. It was the. closest that 
the mild-mannered, (ion-confronta- 
tional Mr Khatami has come to a 
direct collision with the hard-liners 
since he took office last August 
The impeachment of M r Nouri, 
which was carried in parliament by 
137 votes to 117, was seen by mod- 
erates as a frontal attack on Mr 
Khatami's reformist policies. 

, The president stud that while he 
supported parliament's .right to 
scrutinise and imp?qc]i ministers, 
Mr Noun had fris full support and, 

; was implementing his policies. , i 
Mr Nouri was one of two key min- 
isters in the cabinet His job was to 
spearhead the president’s, plan? ,to 
implement political liberalisation. . 
The other key minister, .Ataollah 


Mohajerani, In charge of culture 
and Islamic guidance, is overseeing 
Mr Khatami's drive for social and 
cultural freedoms, a pillar of file 
concept of a civil society that was 
central to his: phenomenal election 
victory In May last year. 

With the reformist mayor of 
Tehran, Gholamhossein Karbaschi, 
charged with corruption by the 
conservative-dominated judiciary, 
and Mr Nouri hit by the hard-liners, 
moderates fear that Mr Mohajerani 
nuty.be targeted next. : . _ 

As vice-president,. Mr Nouri will 
not be required to appear before 
parliament for- approval, as minis- 
ters piust. But he will have an auto- 
matic: seat in the cabinet and will 
oversee the president’s plans for 
Iran’s future. 

• The .United States lias made its 
clearest overture yet to Iron on build- 
ing a new relationship, offering to ex-, 
plqre confidence-building steps with 
its old epemy. The secretary of etate, 
Madeleine Albright, said Washing- 
ton could see the prospect of a “very 
different relationshipf : even though 
Tehran continued to pursue policies 
to which it.strpngly objected. 

' Washington Post, page ,13 


Th e Week 

P RESIDENT Clinton nomi- 
nated Richard Holbrooke as 
the new US envoy to the United 
Nations. If confirmed by die 
Senate, Mr Holbrooke, aged 57, 
wUI^succeed Bill Richardson, 

tary. Mr Holbrooke was due to 
meet Slobodan Milosevic on 
Tuesday to teU the Yugoslav 
president that he must comply 
with the demands of the major 
powers, which Include a pull- 
back of troops in Kosovo. 

Comment, page 1 2 

T HE United States Senate has 
stubbed out landmark anti- 
smoking legislation , handing a big 
victory to cigarette makers and 
stamping on public health cam- 
paigners hopes for a compre- 
hensive national tobacco policy. 

Washington Post, page 1 3 


A SPLIT has occurred in 
France’s Gaullist RPR party 
over proposals to open talks with 
the racist National Front about 
the introduction of ^ “national 
preference*', a euphemism for 
legal discrimination against the 
country's 4 million immigrants. 

Le Monde, page 19 


^ OUTH Korea captured a 
i tfie vessel. 


C ANCER cases went up six- 
fold in part of southern Iraq 
after the 1090-01 Gulf war, 
according to a United Nations 
document based on Iraqi gov- 
ernment figures. The document 
did not suggest a cause for the 
big Increase. 


A FGHANISTAN’S funda- 
mentalist rulers closed 
more than 100 private schools 
that had been quietly educating 
thousands of girls in defiance of 
government plans for a hardline 
Islamic state. 


B URUNDI'S waning political 
factions, the Tutsl-led 
government and Hutu rebels, 
agreed to a truce and a second 
round of peace talks beginning 
next month. 


T WO dangerous members of 
die Neopolitan Mafia, 
Ferdinands Cesarano and 
Gulseppe Autorlno, escaped . 
from court through a tunnel that 
had been dug by accomplices 
under the defendants* cage. 


J ONATHAN Norman, a 31- 
year-old unemployed body - 
builder, was sentenced to 25 ■ 
years to life at Santa Monica, 
California, after being convicted 
of stalking the Hollywood direc- 
tor Steven Spielberg with intent 
to rape him. 


A UTHOR Carlos Castaneda, 
who pioneered the New Age 
movement with stories about a 
Mexican sorcerer called Don 
Juan, has died in Los Angeles, 
i He yvas believed to be 72. 
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Russia in nuclear 
deal with India 


"Tlw 


I NDIA gave thanks for an old 
friend this week after Russia de- 
fied international outrage at New 
1 Delhi’s nuclear test explosions and 
Agreed to supply it with two reac- 
tors. 

'riie deal, which was sealed last 
Sunday, canie only 10 days after 
Russia and Hie oilier G8 leading 
| industrialised coimlries agreed at 
their summit in Birmingham not to 
export technology that could be 
used in the weapons programmes of 
I India or Pakistan. 

It makes Russia the first foreign 
supplier of nuclear technology to 
India for more than 20 years. The 
United Slates and Canada, which 
built India’s earliest nuclear reac- 
tors in the 1060s, ended co-opera- 
tion after New Delhi’s fii-st test 
explosion in 1974. 

( “India is delighted at this move 
because it is a signal of what the 
Indian government would like to 
portray, and that is. 'we are not 
alone in the world any more'," one 
f diplomat said. 

New Delhi-based diplomats from 
I the other G 8 countries were uncer- 
I tain whether the deni, valued at 
[ about SB.S billion In f was n 


p,,_ . ; , ,rt last weaken u 'nr 

ff?” ener sy minister, 

' Adamov. But the diplomats 
argued that the supply of the hvo 

K.?? ui 10 a . noww statio " at 

tuidankulam, in southern Tamil 
Nadu state, was contrary to the 

mn'd ° f ! he 9 s sun,mit resolution 

condemning last month's nuclear 
tests by India and Pakistan. 


questions, given all the attention „„ 
nuclear issues," another diplomat 
said. However, Russia, which has 
also supplied reactors to Iran, has 
been anxious to sell its technology 
abroad, 

Indian officials were openly 
delighted. They Insisted that the 
deal was not covered by sanctions 
because it was originally agreed in 
1988, and because the power station 
would be subject to International 
Atomic Energy Association safe- 
guards. Tbe officials also believed it 
was not covered by more stringent 
“full scope" safeguards agreed in 
1992. 

V Ashok, a spokesman for India's 
Atomic En erg)- Commission, said: 
"This deni predates sanctions, or 
any other commitment dial Russia 
might have chosen to make after- 
wards. It just so happens (bat the 
finalisation took a great deal of time 
because the Soviet Union collapsed, 
and an entirely new finance package 
had to be worked out." 

But the US condemned Russia's 
decision to supply India. ‘This is not 
good news," said the state depart- 
ment spokesman. Jnmes Rubin. “It’s 
Ijie wrong message at the wrong 
time, and wc are going to urge the 
Russians to reconsider.* 

s ale would ha rm interna 

Tlie deal also signals a resumption 
^ £P eratl0n belWfen Ne w Delhi 
and Moscow. India's main arms 
supplier before the Soviet Union 
collapsed. Last week a high-ranking 
Indian military delegation was in 
Russia looking at a range of defence 

3ES£S^' ta -| 



US ambassador reins in world criminal court 


T HE United States Iasi week im- 
posed strict limits on the role of a 

om prosecution, writes Ian Black 
Bill Richardson, the US ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, told 
^ 10 a Rome conference 
negotiating die establishment of the 
court hat only the UN Security 
Council or a state - and not the 
prosecutor - could have the 
authority to trigger prosecutions for 


Havel to be kin gmak^^ 

Ian Traynor In Prague ” I ~ - 


genocide and crimes against hu- 
manity. 

. which fo jikehMo sit in 


. --- and wuuld step in only if 

national judiciaries were unwilling 
or unable to act. 

But the court, intended to avoid 
the need for ad hoc tribunals such 
as those dealing with Bosnia and 
Rwanda, is dividing those who want 
a tree and independent institution 
and those who insist on subordinat- 
ing it to national governments. 


The LIS position is sharply a ' | 
odds with Britain, Canada, and mwi j 
members of the European Iteft- ( 
™|. "imimi. luui L m vemeee* \ 
dent from the Security Council aid ' 1 
jls prosecutor to have powers ic 1 
initiate cases across a wide range of 
crimes. 

Richard Dicker, associate coun- 
sel of the US-based group Human: 
Rights Watch, said it was "shameful , t ’\ 
that Washington continues to leave / 
open the possibility that any tyrant! 


can block his own prosecution". 


Tu E , Czech President. Vaclav 
J H »vel. was thrust into the role of 

kingmaker last weekend after vot- 
ers in a genera] election made the 
Social Democrats the strongest 

Carel/hk? 6 r i r6t ,ime in mwlern 

Voters in the two-day noil 
crowned Milos Zeman 's Social 
Democrats as the comfortable win- 
ner with 32.3 per cent of the vote. It 
gave him a sweet victory over his 
arch-rival, former prime minister. 

* , av whose Civic Demo- 

crnfic party could only manage to 

win 27./ percent support. i j n n .. 

But a deal between the two men N W r. r ? corrupiion scandal last 
is unlikely and the chancre ” of a S ' nce ,hen ' ha ™unlry 

stable majority coalition l.em” I J". ™?" b >,3 caretaker govern- 
mem under the former central 


six months. He is now exnected tn 

■nvite the rivai party ieadei^pen 

talks on a coalition, which will 
probabbr include at least Vee 

m.TS e | S “ Cial De| hocratic victory 
marked a watershed in the Czech 
Republic because it was the first 
de mocradc era began 

cen , 9 ilnft h , a ,c VOtCrS Preferred the 
cenh e-left to the centre-right. 

The result was to the president's 
Idung. In a veiled but unmistakable 
l ™ a f , e™ ia P™ to the electorate 
last week he advised people against 
voting for Mr Klaus, who was the 
post-communist world's longest 
serving prime minister until toppled 
” Ify corruplion scandal last 


Stable majority coalition uemg 
for, iietl are slim. There evil] now be 
weeks of haggling, wilh the onus on 
I President Havel to help make the 
I country governable. 

I ,oo S a"?, e f t e y™ revolution" of 
1989, the Czech Republic has been 
!„!.i! ,0S .L S £ b,e cou nfry in post 


banker Josef Tosovsky. 

Mr Havel is constitutionally 
enipowererl to name a prime 
minister-designate and ask him or 
her to Iry to form a government. He 
IS expected to offer that job to Mr 
Zeman. However, the president said 


Union (19 seats) would muster s 
sufficient majority. 

But while die Christian Demo- 
crats have declared themselves will- 
ing coalition partners with the 

Uni!? D K Cm ° Cra ' 8 ' lhe freedom 
Union, a breakaway faclion from Mr 

a”™couS:" dl,reqUire ™" sidw - 
Mr Klaus's enthusiasdc espoussl 
? f ^ marke,s "without ifs and 
huts degenerated into a corrupt, 
unregulated free-for-all after eight 
years in power. 

Mr Zeman has pledged to slow 
dom privatisation, regulate the 
2?**? >“7 utilities under 

sncnHInn H 1 "k" d en , me tluficit 

rfc f Ha ij as al» toyed with 
„ ii , f " swingeing millionaires' 
S' hn i.™ su 8Sested scrutinising 
ti e books of those boasting for- 
tunes of more lhan $3 million and 
requiring them to prove that their 
wealth was acquired cleanly, 

Although Mr Zeman has ruled 
out a deal with the communists 
wko [?“!' 24 seals, he could Iry to 


Diplomats leave Belarus 


communist Europe. But' the eiec eS ' ablis " a "'ore c£si° 

jons confirmed that those days are / offer the iob tn rh* I i a y e /° I fl0,! with the communists' tacit 

gone, ushering in n period of fragile I strongest oarre Jk dar ,- of ll,a porliamemary support. Bui such o 

government shaky- coalitions, and I lhar Mr Zeimnmiohf '" , ™ a,ed move would make i, olmosl impossh 

growing public anxiely. / ™-„h ,nigh! not ™ ,t I ^ f™' the Christian Democrats or 


mmlmm 


c - . ,, ■■■snail j-fcmucrats or 

Freedom Union to join a Zeman 
government. 

TTie elections came two years 
early and few pundits expect the 
new parliament to last a full four- 
year term. 


Tom Whltehousa In Moann« , 

T HE dispute between Belarus 
and the West worsened on 
monday when the ambassadors 
Germany, the 

United States, Japan, France, 
Greece and Italy returned home 
in protest against the former 

Their Belarussian counter 
parts in the West are expected to 
be sent packing in a tit-for-tat 
measure. 

nn?K l relations have 

not broken down completely: In 
a parting gesture, the British 
ambassador, Jessica Pearce, 
joined her French, German, 
Greek and Italian colleague f n 
? W1 ?, p ®f ne toast "to an early 
return . Ms Pearce said they 
hoped their departure would 
notworsen relations further 

I The authorities in the 
Belarussian capital, Minsk, were 
unabashed. The forei^imh? 
krtry considers there were no 
fnHH nd ?i'° <l>ls action Into a 
™ i« lncident > and views the 
political pressure and ultima- 
fums dire, led at Belarus as 
unacceptable,” it said. 

If Presidml Alexander 
Lukashenko reopens their 
residences, the ambassadors 

are expected to return. 

Hie recall of the envqya follow. 


a three-month dispute with the 
president regarding a luxury 
compound on the outskirts of 
Minsk, which is home to most 
of the diplomatic community. 

president has bis private res- 
idence there and does not want 
his view spoilt by foreign flags. 

He told the diplomats to leave, 
claiming that emergency plumb- 
ing repairs needed to be done. 
When they complained of a 
severe breach of diplomatic 
protocol, he appeared to relent 
before losing patience and 
blocking all entrances to the 
compound last week. 

Ms Pearce said: "The point of 
us leaving is to show him he 
cannot treat us in the Way that he 
expects to be able to treat 
anyone in his country." 

Since he was elected three 
years ago, Mr Lukashenko has 
persecuted the nationalist oppo- 
sition and shown blatant disre- 
gard for civil rights. He has 
ignored strong criticism from 
European Union governments 
and the US on a number of inci- 
dents, including the shooting 
down of a hot air balloon carrying 
two Americans, the extension of 
his term of office by referenduini . 
and public praise for Hitler. 

The country little external 
debt with the West, and can 
ignore its criticisms. But it relies 
on Russian gas and oil 


Rebels: step 
up Ugandan 
terror raids 

Anna Borzello In Klchwamba 

D AVID BUGIYRE, aged 24, lay 
in his hospital bed and spoke 
through lips swollen with pus and 
blood. ‘They smashed in the 
windows, poured in petrol and set 
*ur dormitories alight," he said. 

Mr Bugjyre is one of nine stu- 
dents in hospital after on attack 
this month by rebels of the Allied 
Democratic Forces (ADF) on the 
Kichwomba Technical Institute. 
He Is lucky to have escaped with 
his life: at least 45 people died 
in the raid. More than 1 10 
young men are still missing, 
believed abducted or killed. 

The attack is the worst by the 
ADF, who have been trying since 
November 1996 to overthrow 
Uganda's President Yoweri 
Museveni. The rebels are a coali- 
tion of an Islamist sect, known 
asTabllqs, and fighters from a 
previously defunct group, the 
National Army for the Liberation 
of Uganda. They are supported 
by Rwandan ex-government mlli- 
I baand soldiers who were loyal 
• J ln|e former Zairean presi- 
dent, Mobutu Sese Seko. 

The rebels used to operate out 
l « eastern Zaire, but when the 
I orccs of toe current president, 

I Laurent Kabila, seized power, 

I countrvthe pemn- 

■ mdc Republic of Congo, the 
; -M>F moved to the Ruwenzori 
'■ “wntalns, which straddle the 
hfder with Uganda. 

. Mr Museveni proclaimed the 
, rebel threat dead, but the ADF 
j resurfaced last July with an at- 
| tack on a western town, and have 
I “nee launched further raids, 
displacing more than 100,000 
1 Pwple.They have also estab- 
lished an urban terrorist wing. 

The army has blamed the 
jwels’ resilience on the nioun- 
“hjoiiB terrain and the contin- 
ued support of the Sudanese 
fljvernment. Mr Museveni — 

*ho backed Mr Kabila's bid for 
Power — had also counted on 
Congo’s new government to se- 
*2* [toe border region and cut 
o« the rebels’ arms supply. 

...toff Mr Kabila has not made 
“J h « Priority, and Ugandan 
«bela continue to operate freely, 
arms with Rwandan 
rebels further down the border. 

e "tuation came to a head last 
i 1 ? ni “ when Congo lashed out at 
H® 1 ™* accusing Mr Museveni of 
nl , 8inita internal affairs, 
uesplte these problems, west- 
Ugandans - who voted over- 
for Mr Museveni hi 
lh« !" 6 ejections — have given 
dm,^ ament ^ bene 0 * <* *e 
wSmh ? Ut 1116 attack on Klch- 
Duri k. as keen a turning point 

lhe raid, the troops 
^Unglhetaatatefled. 

aff«L . U ? even * knuws he canhot 

realm w the support a 

si™** h agriculture, mirier- 
potential. Heliaa 
«uS£ com Panaoflon to the 
"fjriror* and disciplinary 
“S* “gainst the soldiers. 
hJtoye r.mauy Ugandan, are 
^gkiMUMratherthe - 


Is “ 811 en <i- The ADF 

tau rebeI gmnP 3 Bght- 

Se£l£! am «“t. a ndtt,err 
Ore cS’l.l 8 c,Us toreso *ve 
- through negotiation. 


Swiss banks’ offer ‘is robbery’ 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 5 


Mark Tran In New York 


S WITZERLAND'S three largest 
banks last week offered to 
pay no more than $600 mil- 
lion to settle claims from Holocaust 
survivors who have accused the 
banks of misappropriating assets of 
account holders sent to death 
camps. 

The announcement by Credit 
Suisse. Swiss Bank, and Union 
Bank of Switzerland, marked die 
first lime the banks have mentioned 
a figure for a possible settlement, 
but it was immediately condemned 
by Jewish groups. 

The banks said the $600 million i 
included about $70 million they had I 


already paid into a humanitarian 
hind set up by Swiss banks, the cen- 
tral bank and private businesses last 
year to aid needy Holocaust victims. 

The offer does not include repay- 
ments to Holocaust victims or their 
heirs horn dormant wartime ac- 
counts in Swiss banks that an inde- 
pendent auditing team headed by a 
former United States central 
banker, Paul Volcker. is hunting, 
the banks said. 

“By all legitimate criteria, this is a 
fair offer. The banks view this offer 
to be at the upper limit of what can 
be justified," the three banks said in 

ajoint statement 

Abraham Burg, the head of the 
Jewish Agency in Israel, said the 


offer^ was “robbery and an evil 
deed". “The three banks ... hid the 
stolen property for years and now 
are trying to earn interest," he said. 
Michael Kahnn, the senior vice- 
president of the American Jewish 
Congress, added: This is probably 
going to be unacceptable, given all 
the interest that has accrued since 
the 1930s." 

In March the Swiss banks agreed 
in principle to an out-of-court settle- 
ment of $20 billion class-aeiion law- 
suits in the US. The settlement was 
due to be completed this month. In 
response to recent reports that 
some lawyers were demanding 
more than $1 billion in the settle- 
ment, the banks warned they 


I "would not entertain unfounded and 
excessive demands for payments". 

| The Credit Suisse chairman, 
Rainer Gut, said the banks had gone 
public with their offer "because 
there has been so much specula- 
tion, so many leaks and semi-leaks”. 
But the World Jewish Congress in 
New York, one of the groups 
involved in the search for a settle- 
ment, expressed its dismay. It said 
die Swiss declaration was a "dra- 
matic violation of the confidentiality 
agreement" by the banks. 

The settlement talks began in 
April under the auspices of the 
United Stares under-secretary of 
state. Stuart Eizenstat. and headed 
ofr threats of a boycott of Swiss 
banks in the US, particularly in New 
York. Both Hie Swiss government 
and the Swiss centrnl bank have re- 
fused so far to join settlement talks. 
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Motown sings blues, 
as jobs head south 


US DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

Y OU do not need to talk to 
members of United Auto 
Workers (UAW) Local Num- 
ber 659 in Flint, Michigan, to know 
what underlies their strike against 
General Motors, which has entered 
its third week. 

All you need to do is read the 
large notice in the car jiarlt behind 
llieir union offices, which has be- 
come the si rike headquarters. 

'Tlie larking of any foreign -made 
autos on local G59 properly is ab- 
solutely prohibited," the notice 
reads. '"Violators will have their 
autos towed at their own expense.” 

For these General Motore work- 
ers. foreign-made cars are the night- 
mare that they believe GM wants to 
foist on American consumers. This 
will in turn make American car 
workers redundant, further deplet- 
ing the already inuch-i 'educed GM 
workforce a! its Michigan hendquar- 

I liTs iiiMl bringing community life 
ill Klim, "lie uf the classic one- 
industry. one- company towns of 
industrial America, lo ils knees. 

“Wo know ivIihI they’re doing." 

I said Norm McC’oiuh. ns lie tried to 
organise the increasingly ciilren- 

GM’s United States operation. “We 
know that they're building plants in 
Mexico and that some of the vehi- 
cles they are manufacturing there 
are being shipped back here." 

Out on the Bristol Road picket 
line, the striking car workers looked 
more like people enjoying a beach 
holiday than militants in the front 
line of the US's most serious indus- 
trial conflict of 1998. 

In hot sunshine they sat on beach 


I chairs under parasols wearing 
T-shirts and shorts, waving to 
jiassing motorists who beeped their 
horns in support as the}' headed off 
down the freeway towards Detroit 
There are plenty of women on the 
picket line, and children too. This is 
also n multiracial strike. 

But the pickets shared Mr Mc- 
Combs view of what this dispute is 
about. ‘'Hiey want to take our jubs 
nnd ship them down to Mexico," 
said one. “They think they can mon- 
key with us," said another, "but we 
won't let Ihem deslroy our jobs and 
our town." 

Hie Flint strike began at the end 
of May. when, according lo the 
union, GM management began 
using non-union contractors to shift 
machinery out of the metal-fabricat- 
ing plant over n holiday weekend 
and install it in a separate plant in 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

On June 5, the 3.400 workers 
walked out and accused GM of 
breaking ils agreements. Although 
there have been intermittent talks 
since, both sides say there has been 
no progress in resolving the dis- 
pute. 

Two weeks ago. fi.fKXj workers m 
a plant on the other side of Flint 
walked out tou. shutting clown the 
supply of vital components for a 
yaag&itLGMjjdlkteS-gilj hastening 

A1 die las^ounnoIoSfflM 

workers in up lo 60 plants were idle 
and workers as far afield as 
Alabama and New Jersey had been 
sent home. Industry watchers said 
last weekend that GM was close to a 
nationwide closure. 

If that were to happen, up to 
178, (X)0 workers could be locked 
out or on strike, including, ironi- 
cally, workers at the company's 
Canadian and Mexican plants. The 
cost of tlie strike so far is put at 
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Dancing under the empire’s shadow I Brethren with 

their minds I 
set on booty 


On the cards . . . Car workers picl 

$200 million, but if the whole com- 
pany is shut down, then losses will 
mount to $1 billion for every two 
weeks it lasts. 

Prospects of an early end to the 
strike are clouded by two other fac- 
tors. Last weekend the UAW gath- 
ered in Lis Vegas for its biennial 
union convention. All the union's 
leaders, including its chief GM ne- 
gotiator. Richard Shoemaker, were 
in Nevada rather than talking to 
management back in Michigan. 

Second, the company is about to 
shut down for its summer vacation 

■sriio^euaiojUiij.jj! 

most of them having to exist on 
$150-a-week strike pay from the 
union, but the shutdown makes a 
settlement unlikely until the second 
week of July at the earliest. 

This is an odd time for a m^jor 
industrial dispute to break out in the 
US. In spite of the upbeat mood 
among American trade unions fol- i 
lowing the 1997 UPS delivery strike, 
which ended in a major victory for j 
the Teamsters Union, strikes are I 


Blair deflates the federalist balloon 


running at a low level, largely 
thanks to the strong economy. 

In the cai- industry in particular, 
conditions for skilled workers 
remain excellent. Most shopfloor 
workers, a UAW source admitted, 
take home more than $50,000 a 
year, and many skilled workers at 
GM get closer to $80,000, with good 
overtime deals. There are long 
queues for any vacancies. 

As a result, industry analysis 
believe that the dispute may not 
spread beyond GM very quickly. 
The Flint strike, they say, can only 
^^|jjiy|iiyUj^jJi^iistor^^)ar^ 

GM lias not managed change as 
effectively as its competitors. When 
Ford and Chrysler stopped building 
production plants, GM kept on. The 
company now has excess capacity, 
with too many workers working at 
less than full stretch, though the 
union says diis is because of poor 
investment in machinery. 

But even union sources accept 
that more jobs must go. Over the 
past 20 years GM has shed 20,000 
workers in Flint alone. Management 


recently announced that Buiek City. I 
where one of ils lines is nianufac- ; 
hired, will shut in 1999 with the loss 
of another 2,800 jobs. By 2000 it is 
possible that GM will have shed an 
additional 1 1.000 Flint car workers 
Change on that scale would be a 
civic catastrophe. The town lias 
never had easy industrial nrlaliuiis. 
Now there is a sense uf desperation. 

“Labour relations at General 
Mulurs have always been much 
more contentious than at l ord vr 
Chrysler,” said Doug Fraser, ihe 
Glasgow-born former national presi- 
dent of the UAW, who now lend*.® . j 
■ mumn trwrwinrm nemnr \ia yT.e , I 
it'* the sheer bigness of the com- 
pany, but the workers just do not 
trust General Motors." 

All of which is exacerbated in a 
one-company town such as Flint. , 
“Everything is more intense," said , 
Fraser. “It’s a place with a lut of 
history. And the mood is full of | 
insecurity. They know that the big : 
Buick plant is going to close next 
year. Tliere is a widespread fear of 
the future in Flint. It's a very enio - 1 
tional thing." 
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Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


I Wii|) Britain's 1908 European 
I summit and the six-month term of 
I the UK presidency last week with 
/ the confident claim of "a trans- 
/ formation in our relations with 
I Europe". 

I "'Europe has moved. There's a 
/ significant change that is liappen- 
/ ing," he said, in reference to the I 
j joint letter from Chancellor Helmut 
j Kohl and President Jacques Chirac J 
/ which stressed that "it cannot be the I 
/ goal of Eu rojiean policy to establish I 
' a central Europe state". I 

‘There are developments here in / 


line with British thinking, but not 
just British. The pressure for 
change has come from individual 
European countries." 

The sentiments amounted to an 
unwritten Treaty of Cardiff: that 
Britain would drop the alternating 
rhetoric of being Eurosceptic or 
self-styled Euro leader, while the 
Europeans would embrace both 
Britain's aversion to a centralised 
Euro stale and move closer towards 
its fi-ee-market approach to eco- 

I nomic reform. 

Thai comes dose to endorsement 
of the Blalrite search for a common 
"Third Way" ideology which Euro- 
pen n socialist parties Inst week 
agreed to pursue. In the short term 
it will push forward reforms tu liber- 
alise lax policies, encourage entre- 
preneurs and sweep away j 
impediments to job creation, im- 
prove skills training and create a I 
flexible labour force. ‘Ihe European 
iocial jnodel now has a distinct I 
Vnglo -Saxon flavour. I 

Margaret Thatcher would have 
njoyed the Cardiff summit. So 
ou Id Charles de Gaulle. Those 
- -dii advocates of a Eurojje of nation 
states jealously guarding their tradi- 
tional grandeur and their constitu- 
tional prerogatives against the i 
federalist tide could claim to have 1 
won the argument. ( 


t A mass conversion seems to have 
r taken place among Europe’s heads 
1 of government, They all now preach 
subsidiarity" — clawing back the 
i decision-making power from Brus- 
t sels to national and local levels. 

! The gathering minority behind 
the proposal for a new European 
1 super-council of deputy prime min- 
[ istera, to give the political weight 
I and legitimacy of nation slates to 
1 t P e work of the European institu- 
tions in Brussels, signals the degree 
to which the member states — espe- 
cially the smaller ones — want to 
keep Brussels in its place. 

And yet there are contradictions 
here. The idea of a super-council of 
deputy PMs raises more questions 
than u answers. There is a clear ten- 
dency for those personally engaged 
in Europe to go native — just eon- 

I sider successive British politicians 
who have gone lo Brussels to be- 
come commissioners. There is also 
a prosjiect, which will not have been 
lost on prime ministers, that 
deputies entrusted with such Euro- 
pean authority could become formi- 
dable alternative sources of power 
and even political rivals. 

Moreover this renewed sense of 
national authority follows the most 
decisive act of integration the EU 
has so far undertaken: the surren- 
der by 11 nations (so far) of their 


sovereignty over all monetary and 
much economic authority to the un- 
elected European Central Bank. 
And the final declaration from the 
Cardiff summit offered new respon- 
sibilities to the European Commis- 
sion, to develop a “scoreboard" to 
assess progress to complete the 
EU s single market, to monitor both 
the national action plans to create 
jobs and stimulate the growth of 
small firms, and to police "im- 
proper" price differences across the 
EU single market. 

Europe’s leaders agreed to meet 
again in an informal session in Aus- 
tria in October. There they may be 
able to agree what kind of Europe 
they wish to see, and they will 
doubtless come up hard against the 
fact that the Kohl-Chirac concept of 
subsidiarity" is very different from 
Blair’s. 

For Kohl and Chirac it is essen- 
tially a defensive ploy, to protect big 
German corporations and French 
banks from the attentions of the 
EU commissioner for competition, 
Karel Van Miert. 

| But free-market and competitive 
rulings are exactly what Blair wants 
to see. front Brussels. And his con- 
cept of a decentralised European 
folure echoes the devolution strat- 
egy he has brought to Scotland, 
Wales and, in its own special way 
Northern Ireland. 

'There are areas where we can 
co-operate and even integrate more 


closely — fighting crime and unem- 
ployment, the environment and for- 
eign policy," he said at Cardiff. 'We 
have to work out the balance be- 
tween the areas where we integrate, 
the areas where the nation states 
act, and the areas where the regions 
or the nations within a particular 
country interact". 

What this means is that Blair, 
whose prime objective is to ensure 
that he holds power for at least two 
terms, has a clear sense of where he 
wants Europe to be a decade from 
now. From his warm support of the 
single currency, he. evidently as- 
| sumes that his prime ministerial 
salary will by then be paid In euros. 

He also assumes that by then the 
Poles, Czechs and Hungarians, and 
the Maltese and the Swiss, will have 
created a Europe of at least 20 menj- 
bers. The Common Agricultural PbF 
icy will be no more, and the EU ana 
North America will have estab- 
lished a free trade zone. Wales and 
Scotland will be self-governing na- 
tions looking as much to Brussels 
as to Westminster. 

In this Blalrite vision it does not 
much matter if Kohl and Chirac 
have a different sense of Europes 
future. They will by then be out or 
power. Blair, however, will beastw- 
ambitious man of 55. The job of M r 
Europe, which by then should in- ; ■ 
elude much wider influence , 
foreign policy, could beckon fanta- , 
lisingly from Brussels, ■ ' 1 _j; 


Jonathan Fenby reports 
on life in Hong Kong under 
‘one country two systems’ 

aWeNG XIAOPING wasn’t so 
_ ? | J wrong after all. As the para- 
W0 mount leader predicted — in 
words that shocked some of the 
more literal-minded democrats of 
Hong Kong — racehorses still run 
and people still dance. 

His most celebrated phrase has 
come true: the colony Britain 
handed back a year ago is now part 
of one country, but the world’s most 
populous nation operates two sys- 
tems— one for the 1.2 billion peo- 
ple of the mainland and another for 
the 6 million who have now lived for 
a year as inhabitants of the Special 
Administrative Region of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China. 

Neither the people of Hong Kong 
nor the wider world seem to have 
^ realised what an extraordinary situ- 

* | atinn this has produced. Being able 
i lo bet on the horses is an activity 
1 ihe people of Hong Kong greatly 
; prize -and some also cherish their 
i nght to boogie In the clubs of Wan 
I Chal or foxtrot across a more sedate 

hotel ballroom. 

Ust week we drank the night 
i f*ay wth the finest clarets brought 
nere by the chflteau-owners of Bor- 
fauf, and this week we will sup 
i^sfrom *e empire in the 
j T™ , Hon * Kona Ib a supple place, 

I a bamboo that never breaks. It is 

• ■» wifoup — in h,- *u 

fa knew better a year ago never 
^ie close to guessing. 

So take three other examples that 
4*ak volumes about the way things 
tore gone since the handover last 

In May, Hong Kong had leglsla- 

* i** Sections. The polling arrange- 
jiMnls were badly skewed to the 
| wantage of pro-democracy can- 
, Mates. The turnout was unexpect- 
| high — at 53 per cent It was 
double pollsters’ predictions. The 
“fflocrats won 70 per cent support 

"Ml*. The main pro-Bejjing 
pady increased its share of the vote 
™ m 15 to 25 per cent The elections 
jere followed by a rush of populist 
blood to the heads of even pro-busl- 
Ms ? Politicians. The next elections 
J* “J*? years’ time. Politicians are 
jockeying for favour from 
voters, and all the strong voices 
becoming from the opposition. 
hm « " m ,les toe second point of 
j”*' *J on e Kong has never had an 
ected government So it does not 
5f e n government party. If it did, 
Jere would be few ambitious politi- 
cs joining It now. 

.L.kishg the administration of 
chief executive, Tlmg Chee- 
Ifo!’ l V^ e f* av our of the month. In | 
ng Kong, unlike Britain, nobody 
towte to get on Tkng’a bandwagon, 
jh, agoTUng^ popular- 

J m entering office exceeded that 
governor, Chria Pat- 
®und mailed Tony Blab's. Now it 
^ international atari- 
va ’ “to tendering In a society 
t®P°Bdesta have always 
stS, kte** answering pelt 
s «re questions 

couM™. 1 * rid ®« high, Tung 
"Piriona n! ay with 5™ e inking 
caujnjt "ton to® 1 the annual 
to commemorate the 
b» V™anmen Square should 
f hlfitor 5’- Taking no 
’ «at in VfcfS' B'ople turned i 
■ Z!l n Vlct ° ria Park on June 4 and 
gte papars blaaned lt across their 1 

® of this may seem normal — 



The People's Liberation Army stand guard outside the Prince of Wale, barracks photo, wokrals™ 
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nomlc crisis to bird flu, a commem- of the People's uSrataTmv but Zt f, fi - '"‘ S “ “P 11 ® 1 complRin 

SS&TEtt sssrS; Sa»K~s: 

minister tnld-iiw that If what was proved bo wrong. The press has. if Hong Kong haa had two other 
done In Hong Kong remained anything, grown more strident, and maior economic downturns. This 
within Its laws there would be no the most successful newspaper is time, It is quantitlvely worse and 
problem. Whatever you think of known for its critical line towards qualitatively different. In the past, bb 
them, the men in Belling have stuck Beijing. Par from an outward rush, one leading businessman remarked 
to their word — and in the process Immigration has risen. London and the other day, those who suffered 
discomforted those who see a Red Washington have borne out the were the rich and poor. 

Guard lurking behind each sharp- scepticism aroused when John This time Mftie middle class Js in the 

suited, mobile telephone-carrying Major promised that Britain would firing line. They have over-invested 
man from the North. never allow Hong Kong to walk In property and shares. They have 

It can be argued that Be«ing does alone -and probably just as well. taken out mortgages and overdrafts 

not need to intervene overtly. Cer- Hong Kong has shown a constd- that are rendered tdppllng by the 
talnly. It has enough friends to make erable ability to look after itself. No- high interest rates that the defence 
sure y things go Its way. But so far body has been shut up In prison for of tile doUar peg has brought. 

EsefeF Kongaatlk ' thelrpoliacB,be,,efa tsttssssztt 

Derate the rolling-back of ■■■ HE governmenfs defence of I believe contributed powerfully to 
democracy with two-thlrda of the the fixed link between the the high election turnout in May. 

nlTS’ahlre bXg chosen by I Hong Kong and United They voted to aaaa-t their identity 
generate conservative groups, the States currencies haa protected the not as Chinese, but as Hong Kong 
peopiehaw asserted thSwffl to go territory while other telan cutren- Chinese The n uanc e ta aEA poll 
‘ on lfvinp m before, with the help of cles have been ravaged — pardcu- issued last weekend showed that 
tlie civil society that surrounds larly as the Hong Kong dollar, 45 per cent thought tee development 
themand vridchdtey sustain. unlike the Chinese yuan, la folly of Hong Kongwould havebeen bet- 

tnem ran meyauwaui. conver Hble ter under Britain than under China, 

Tilfo^ioSTaao the woridh The reserves are among the while 20 per cent saw no difference 

5rssFas« « sm.mje ssf 
SSht-K 

dlan or Australian passports they Still, people are deeply worried, "we are stronger than them , a 
j j .jv Mvmired Bill Clinton For a while, Hong Kong thought It Hong Kong woman add to me re- 
^SSJtaSSteSSSfoTBS Sid rideout Ihe economic col- cently, rerimring the elate of tenth- 
jfog ^lhTu? riteTbSona, lapse in Southeast Asia. We are dlf- east Ada Staonpr ten ^t? 

d T,rs*i“^a 

crialframednobody.howevergood & Hong^te^tanotte™ 
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riamwiirlsil facturlug to cheap-labour plants in Chris Patten a greatest mistake was 

O^the other. hand, business ChtaThowever nLy millions they not to recognise what that meant In 

would be great. All those buaineae- had made from a well-timed prop 30 last year 
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ridiculous heights. Chinese com- Friday lastweek. it c, os^at8,e76 tth *** ^ 

parties after international ftaance. Property pita® are down 40 per odda.— TkcObSirver 
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seem Mainland money would pour cent, - . . South China Morning Post 


ALBANIA DIARY 

Helena Smith 

H E IS king of the roads. And 
in high Albania you quickly 
know it Kalashnikov cocked, 
swagger In Ua hipa, beer on hla 
breath, the Albanian bandit is 
merciless. “Money or ya life,” he 
screams at the relief workers and 
camera crews who come his way. 
And, with religious predictabil- 
ity, they delve Into their pockets. 

But now the highwaymen, 
drunk on lawlessness and 
months of gun rule, have started 
to turn on their own. The arriv al 
of thousands of “wealthy” ethnic 
Albanians from Kosovo has 
enriched their hunting ground. 

Last week I witnessed an as- 
sault on a family of Kosovans 
who had just fled the fighting. 

Their mini -bus stood gutted and 
stripped. Trembling with fear, 
the group of men, women and 
children stood in a state of near- 
nakedness next to it. 

“Dirty boys, dirty boys," 
shrieked my driver, reversing 
our battered Mercedes at high 
speed. “Dirty boys, dirty bqya,” 
shrieked the Iniwnro*.. «- - *■ 
ttieir motherland a savage place. 
Four decades of ruthless Stalinist 
rule has placed their bloodbroth- 
ers in a different world from the 
one that they know. The refugees 
have been crossing the border 
Into the poorest part of Europe's 
poorest country, weary and wide- 
eyed. Though many have relatives 
in the highlands, few have visited 
them and few now want to stay. 

As they take in the wretched 
wasteland that la the former 
People’s Socialist Republic — 
the filth, the children playing 
around open sewers — more and 
more have begun to ask if this is 
the Greater Albania of their 
dreams. “We only eat weeds In 
boiled water here,” says Shkurte, 
a teenager whose family hid In 
die forest for weeks before cross- 
ing the frontier. “There Is nota 
minute in a day when we don’t 
want to go back to Kosovo.” 

The highlanders would love to 
see their rocky mountains united 
whh ihe fertile plains of Kosovo 
below. That way ties our future,” 
said one freedom fighter, recall- 
ing 1913, when the modern state 
of Albania was recognised at die 
London Peace Conference. “We 
are one people divided by an in- 
visible wall unfairly constructed 
by die Great Powers,” 

But Albania itself Is parti- 
tioned, with southerners loathing 
their Hot-headed, gun-smuggling 
compatriots in the north. For 
them, Kosovo is a distant prob- 
lem and one drey would rather 
forget. “When communism fell it 
took us two weeks to realise that 
Kosovars were not our people,” 
says Ftrok Cupl, who heads.the 
country’s official news agency. 
“Drugs, prostitution, deceit . . . 
all came down from Kosovo.” 

Kosovo may well ignite all-out 
war. But whatever happens in 
this benighted corner of abe- 

I nlghted land, the real victims will 
be the thousands of refugees who 
are fast discovering they have no 
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Prince reveals himself as 
an ordinary 16 -yeai^old 


Wi heir lo the throne, celebrated 
his 16th birthday last weekend. This 
inspired St James's Palace to shovel 
out a mass of information nbout him 
in spite of the professed wish of his 
father. Prince Charies, that he 
should be protected from undue 
media scrutiny at least until he has 
finished his education. 

The prince — still at Rian — 
seems a personable nnd agreeable 
young man with normal interests 
such as sport, reading adventure 
books, plnying computer games and 
watching action films at the cinema. 
He says he finds it difficult to deal 
with the kind of teenage female adu- 
lation which greeted him on his re- 
cent visit to Canada. 

This mind-numbing stuff was 
clearly an attempt to stop reporters 
from asking more personal and in- 
trusive questions, such as whether 
he has a girlfriend. A special "birth- 
day supplement" published by a 
Sunday newspaper a week earlier, 
which explained how the prince 
arranges dates with the sisters and 
friends of his Eton classmates, 
attracted the censure of Lord 
Wakeham, chairman of the Press 
Complaints Commission. 

has drawn up a 


been broadly observed, though 
details about his private life are 
proving harder to control. His offi- 
cial royal duties are unlikely to start 
until he has graduated but when 
Williams first girlfriend is discov- 
ered, as inevitably she will be, the 
gentlemanly consensus among edi- 
tors will almost certainly collapse. 


I land were this week electing 
the new, power-sharing assembly 
they were offered in the Good Fri- 
day peace agreement. But far from 
bringing an end to the province's 
troubles, however, the assembly is 
just another step in the protracted 
“peace process". 

The run-up to Thursday’s voting 
not only emphasised the continuing 
tensions between the political parties 
in the province but created new ones 
between the parties at Westminster, 
where die approach has hither tu 
been consistently bipartisan. 

The differences hinge mainly on 
the decommissioning of paramili- 
tary weapons, particularly the huge 
slocks thought to be held by die 
IRA. Do the wen puns have to be 
f handed over before terrorist prison- 
ers arc released, or before the IRA's 


political wing, Sinn Fein, can be rep- 
resented on the executive of the 
new assemhly? The Conservative 
leader, William Hague, accused the 
Government of saying ‘'Yes" on one 
occasion and “No" on another. 

Confusion also reigned in the 
ranks of Ulster Unionist MPs over 
the release of prisoners, some vot- 
ing one way and some another. The 
IRA and Sinn Fein, meanwhile, have 
had little lo say about weapons 
decommissioning, though unoffi- 
cially the suggestion is that 
weapons might be voluntarily 
handed over as other aspects of the 
deal — early prisoner release, po- 
lice reform and action on human 
rights — take place. 

Tile show is, at least, still on the 
road, nnd diat must be comfort 
enough for those who have cam- 
paigned to get it this far. 


I Dobson, announced a public in- 
quiry into the deaths of 29 children 
who had heart surgery at Bristol 
Royal Infirmary as three doctors 
who treated them were found guilty 
of serious professional misconduct 
Two of the doctors were struck 
off the medical register by the 


punishment will not materially af- 
fect any of them: the two atruck-off 
doctors have .retired on full pen- 
sions and their colleague gave up 
children's surgery three years ago. 
There were angry scenes and 
shouts of “murderers" at the GMC 
hearing, which found the three 
guilty of continuing to perform 
surgery in spite of warnings that too 
many babies were dying. Ninety- 
five children died or suffered brain 
treatment at the Bristol hospital, 
which faces legal claims that could 
total £20 million. 



Drole as the clean man of 
Europe by agreeing a legally 
binding cut of 12.5 per cent in 
greenhouse gas emissions in 
order to secure an EU-wide 
average cut of 8 per cent. 


REGNANT women and 
breast-feeding mothers 
should not eat peanut products 
if family members suffer aller- 
gies such as asthma, eczema or 
h? fever, (he Government 
warned. 


IRLS arrive in primary 
schools with a much 
stronger grasp than boys of the 
alphabet, numbers and every 
oilier aspect of early learning, 

(he Government’s curriculum- 
advisers reported. 

Washington Post, page 15 


Woodward free after verdict 


Druids await the first rays of the sun at Stonehenge with staves and raised antlers photo _ 

THE National Health Service 

Grey haze puts spell on summer solstice WIIdfaaacartion C i8not y 

J ' 1 fclo recruit ond train at least 

IT WAS not looking good at 4,52am droned, TV cameras whirred and a tumuli, something was stirring t ' Q 

I on June 21 at Stonehenge, writes semicircle of security guards stared the long grass on the other sides !w r | n H° nfl8h 
John Vidal. The very moment the out into the half light watching for the road from the stones. on wa nied. 

sun was meant to rise over the Heel trouble. Still the sun wouldn't play. A small group of uninvited ok- 

Stone and flood the giant sarsens But ifitmisBed its grand entrance had crawled in through the under _ 

and boulders in a pure mid-summer t“It does so regularly," regretted an growth and were now chanting fat T faces an 

light, a deep grey haze shrouded all English Heritage spokeswoman! a unofficial welcome to the solsfr : MMll .| I1I1 Tfa m ®i° n com - 


and boulders in a pure mid-summer t. It does so regularly, regretted an growtn ana were now cnanungu 

light, a deep grey haze shrouded all English Heritage spokeswoman! a unofficial welcome to the solst 

Wiltshire. cross-section of gaudy Britain was But the police looked on amiably. 

"Hail Ye Oh Sun,” cried Rollo determined not to be left out of one Outside the circle, two H 

lyitz-hoo from i-hgTpmnle nffhel 


' *1.5 million com- 

P«Mlion bill after six young 


“Hail Ye Oh Sun,” cried Rollo determined not to be left out of one Outside the circle, two 0™ , cve, °P ,n B 

I— fcngqbe Tpmnle nf th e Ifc ' Disease from 

oak ceremonv intheTntr^nrr , , wen oF Bllth stalked aroumLTo lb ®wth hormone treat- 

pock-marked ^ ■ Dre® 3 ^ in w oK skins, wreathed devil goes the best lines: 1V<ie c «they received as children, 

SCKZtoS SSf'Tr* ™ re “ «■ d"* side. We pub —-•■■•he High Court, 
earth warriors invited toT FndS* a?d clutching swords and staves, a winter and the night, but this «i4 ! 

arettKrsS SaSSsSs issbs; 


stice for the first time in o Z f 8 ‘ Courtesy of a lt was all too much for Matthe* TjniMY GRAHAM, MP for 

banged Ihrir ttS . , , on apprentice druid. This isaloi! I. i^ffrewshireWeat, faces 

antlers, wave/theh tows , Unseen ( b ^ th “ elebra " l s. hut not of bollocks, isn't it? It’s performs 'A efter being charged 

hummed resonantly The^un^ by some of the 5M members of the arL If you want to see sails t jj'Waviour damaging to the 

noted them A police helimJer “d 1 ™ 1 order of c ““st»hulary druidry, go north where there’s tr ^““Parhr. He has been bus- 

p° helicopter standing around in clumps like I less dressing up and showing off since last summer after 


Blair does 
the honours 


Riot case against asylum 
seekers falls to pieces 


(:l iT'” unuennining a 

I Mp, Gordon McMaster, 

! *“0 committed suicide. 

D RTTISH law failed to protect 
■ 8 boy with asthma and Bpe- 

^ oni ^ ur * es kis 


iTnf w 8 troni in J ur ' es by nis 

— — — «ian iravis jury had heard one Group 4 guard ' ^Prather, the European Court 

m were iast week among a U* JtJSZffiESESZ ^ removed. o iih "»nt Si t thS > hn™7 0ral PUD ' 


Alii were Iast week among a list 
of working peers intended bv 

Tonv Rlni r tn Ait .<*» n ■ A!.. 


r | T accused was being removed, to prison, p . 10 use corpc 

uccra imenaea dv r? part r ' n i ? £ 0t at G ™ up videotape evidence clearly shovd nt m the home. 

Tony Blair to dilute Conservative centre € ^ww«5° U i Se delention this was the case. ' 

domination of the House of collaosed aSt s ™ mei ' Another Group 4 officer chh*j 

Lords. They were condemned bv from ihl , k as . evideilce he had been concussed after oner J Jj pWNA, Princess of 

Tories as Tony’s cronies" 4 S* secunly Sua rds the defendants had thrown sohy- Memorial Fund will 

The 2 7- strong Iistof We'oeers , over h “ n - «« video ahowedh^ ^^indefinitely, its trustees 

Includes 18 nominated by the wiinpSf C h? 1 ® more than 20 ej ' e ' five minutes later walking about v * ed, ca u 8 by 

Prime Minister, together with ceiled !Sp a f h a l & r P ™ secut,on con- good health in a dry shirt ; ' . itto be wound up 

five Tories — among them the 5 ^ aS linable to "Hie prosecution told the jury j ^ na ® Image was used for 

former ChaacXir^nt «-ia. 



former ChaaceUor ^Tmdent 5? blhh the .« le " lit y of the . the riot in August last year slartrJ ! 

Euroaeeptic Norman I^mont- 2SS, ^ ,deoti " ,e science from 32 when detainis believed two t||j 

and four Liberal Democrats. Mntre^eDMtaSv SLSS ,Uo " the j: f,? 11 ? 8 * 11 ' 3 h4ll , b “ n f 


and four Liberal Democrats ®oouniy cameras in the detention their colleagues had been slranglr 1 . , fc,.., nn 

Labour’s nominees drawn “"h^J^Peatedly contradicted evi- and killed by Group 4 officers , T t„ “f^iera trapped 

from business, public nffnirs had i, Mauahan A UnM ^ *»° conditions for 

I the trade unions as well as u Sd b i“ n e ? pec,ed t0 Nations human rightswatcliJS"; ! siiJj'S^rtlieBununhof 

Labour movement included H weeks and Us collapse after seeking to visit Campsfield House.; J'Mefflilqr in Alaska, 

sskskSl sss?’ 

, femla^T^rS^ ihf 1 U-e veteran 

inaultanlHmfWik " M ‘ dr0 W etl 83 he was too mentallyill to Party on Arbitrary Detention. 0«b , !«,' „ b “ ur MP, has insisted that 

Zerm d hehhtd me ’ cont,„„ e tojtan.l trial and is now one oflmf San counirf :- on as an effective 

is parte feerindtelpad-nn b f‘ n « tre8 fo d m hoapltal.Three of Hungary -is on dtek list, .. talking after 

■ 1997 election P: w.n-e!? l ft^ lni Tv e ® bt defendants In the wake of the colllipte 8 ^ hoky, ^ 8 8l| ghr stroke that 

brm rffte Sds will .tart ™' b o d free. Two of them have al-, trial, the Campsfield Nine i«"« nlavolc88 way. 

orm oi uie Lords will start ready been granted asvlurn The rnmmifm nnri the CpmpabP 5 10 . 

".£* u JJ* nn 5 a bollsh five others were taken back to de- i Close ^ampsGeld have cftlM £ ~ 

Butfc tenti °" wh , Ue their is >' 1,mi cases are disciplinaryacdon for paJ u fT : 'ji f j*l' B ^^^^®^veteran BBC 

But th e Government haa considered. taken ^against Group 4 I hdS^to.tenimlckm 


secretary Tom Sawyer, 
Foods chairman 
ler Haskins und pollti- 
consultojft Mary Goudie, a 
idraiser and behind-the- 


) tlie 1997 election. 

Reform of the Lords will start 
ith a bill next autumn to abolish 
e voting rights of hereditary 
i. But tiie Government has 
decide on the second stage. 


- lum-seexers witnout cna^, , 

,\J}a C . rgCS a ^ Jnst one of judicial oversight has conic ujJ 
defendants,^ a 17-year-old, were the scrutiny of the UN W6rHjg 
dropped as he was too mentally ill to Party on Arbitrary Detention. OM i 
continue to stand trial and is now one otlier European country" 1 ’" i 
being treated in hospital. Three of Hungary — is on their list, . 


Guardian Reporters 

L ouise woodward, the au 

pair convicted of killing a 
nine-month-old boy returned 
to Britain last week amid intense 
. media interest despite a judges rec- 
ommendation that she should not 
profit from her story. 

By 4-3, the supreme court of 
Massachusetts of last week upheld 
the trial Judge's controversial deci- 
sion to reduce her original second- 
degree murder conviction to the 
manslaughter of Matthew Eappen. 
llie boy's father said that he would 
launch a wrongful death law suit 
against Woodward. The seven 
judges also upheld Judge Hiller 
Zobel's decision to reduce her origi- 
nal 15-year sentence to the 279 days 
she had served on remand. 

On Monday a poised Woodward 
said she was '■fortunate" to spend 
only 279 days in jail after being con- 
victed of the killing but continued I 
strongly to protest her innocence. 

”1 know I did everything I could, 
that everything I was capable of 
doing I did." she said on the BBC's 
Ponorama programme, for which 
she received no payment. “I know 
that I did nothing to cause it," 

She told Martin Bashir — Hie 
reporter famous for conducting the 
Princess Diana interview in 1995 — 
about the events of February 4 last 
year. “I lay him on the bed and tried 
to get some kind of response from 
him. I waved my hand in front of his 
amf 1 jusF,Tcoutcln > tgef aiiy kind of . 
response from Him. So I tried shak- 
ing him lightly to try and get him to 
regain consciousness or to get some 
kind of reaction from him — and 
there was none, he was limp.” 


~ — V , ucmg irearea in hospital. Three of 

0,6 lead ' up ■ lllt ! t remaining eight defendants 


T!? 11111 ^ eigllt def endants In the wake of thecollkpseo^ 

walked free. Two of them have al-, trial, the Campsfield Nine »*•*. 
ready been granted asylum. The: .Campaign and the Camps* 8 “I 
five others were taken back to de- iClose CampsDeld have rtW ?•< 
tention while their isylurn cases are disciplinary action for murf ®'* f 
considered. taken again5t Group **f,\ 

During the course of the trial, the' and achief immigration officer—^, 



Louise Woodward protesting her innocence on BBC television 


She said the day had never been 
normal, even early on when she 
gave Matthew his bath. "Usually it 
was a fun time, it was a play lime," 
she said. “He cried almost entirely 
the whole way through — he was 
really having a lough time with it, so 
I, thought that lie was probably 
tired, and I figured I would get the 
bath over with as nni*'H« » - - ■ 
did." 

She said that when she tried to 
feed him he had again acted 
strangely. For two hours afterwards 
he seemed fine, then he began to 
get "cranky and upset". 


“When I looked into the crib he 
was just lying there. That’s when 1 
realised there was something 
seriously wrung, because his eyes 
seemed glnssy. they were hail- 
closed, and he seemed to be. he was 
barely breathing. My first assumiv 
lion was that he may have choked." 

! n . t . l ) a e il U?f.y i e. w c^fr*iYieriL(Ui 
accent and without hesitation. 
Asked if she was completely confi- 
dent she had done nothing wrong, 
she said: "The only thing that was 
on my conscience was that 1 may 
not have done enough, but I know I 
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stands 


did every tiling I could." She said 
that she had been sure that if she , 
told her side of the story she would 
be found not guilty. I 

Britain’s Press Complaints Com- 
mission said it was up to editors to 
decide if they should pay Woodward 
for Iter story after considering the 
industry's code of practice. 

The code rules out payment to 
convicted criminals except where 
“the material concerned ought to lie 
published in the public interest”. 
Jhe Woor I wards received £40,000 
Irom the Daily Mail for an interview 
given lo the paper hy Louise's par- 
ents Gary and Sue last November. 

It wns file belli iid the scenes 
wheeler-dealing that led to the fall. 
«>m with her lawyer Elaine Whitfield 
Sharp. 

When she* returned home to 
Elton, near Manchester, on Thurs- 
day last week after almost two years 
as an image — tragic victim or 
devious villain — she appeared live- 
lier than in the stolid pictures from 
the trial. 

"[ feel very sorry for the death of 
baby Matthew, but like I said lime 
ami lime I hud nothing in do with 
his death," she told reporters. “I just 
hope that llie medical community 
will take up my case now that all av- 
enues uf appeal are closed, in help 
prove my innocence." 

She insisted she had not received 
a fair trial becjmce '•»*— ■ 
itie said: Ine prosecutors are 
elected in Boston. I think it is purely 
political. I didn’t get my say until the 
trial and by then it was too late." 


Press spared courts gag Fury over watchdog’s brief 


F EARS that the press will face | 
privacy controls laid down by 
judges were allayed on Monday 
when tiie Home Secretary an- 
nounced strict guidelines on the pow- 
ers of the courts to restrict reporting. 

In an amendment to the Human 
Rights Bill, Jack Straw said that it 
was important that press freedom 
was safeguarded. 

Under the amendment courts will 
have to pay “particular regard" to 
the right to freedom of expression 
when considering a new right to 
privacy which will become law when 
the bill completes' its passage 
through the Commons. 

Newspapers and broadcasters 
were concerned that the bill would 
leave judges to decide the law on 
privacy on a case-by-case basis. 

The amendment means that 
Parliament retains much more 


influence over what judges will be 
allowed to do. 

The Government whs concerned 
that if it did not act it would face a 
backlash from the press. 

Under the amendment any court 
trying a case involving journalistic, 
literary or artistic material will have 
to consider "tiie public interest" and 
the relevant privacy code, in most 
cases the code operated by the 
Press Complaints Commission. 

It strengthens Article 10 of the 
European Convention, concerning 
freedom of expression, while still 
saying that judges must take into ac- 
count Article 8. tiie right to privacy. 

Mr Straw said: "People deserve 
protection from unjustified interfere 
ence in their private life. Our amend- 
ment does not sanction that kind of 
behaviour, but it does safeguard 
legitimate journalistic activity. We 
hove to strike a balance, and I am 
confident that we have got it right." 


L-appointed by Tony Blair to 
dean up corruption in public 
life, has astounded colleagues 
and angered MPs by taking a lu- 
crative brief to represent Dame 
Shirley Porter, tiie former Tory 
leader of Westminster council, in 
her fight to overturn a £27 mil- 
lion surcharge for “disgraceful 
and improper gerrymandering". 

MPs were incredulous that a 
life peer, ennobled by the Prime 
Minister, should take up Dame 
Shirley’s case while being paid 
£500 a day to hold an inquiry 
Into party funding. 

Andrew Dismore, MP for 
Hendon and a former leader of 
the Labour group on Westminster 
council, said: “I am astounded 
that Lord Neill has taken Shirley 
Porter’s shilling. There must be 


a clear conflict of interest be- 
tween his duties In looking into 
probity in national and local gov- 
ernment and bucH a high profile 
case that goes to the heartaf 
probity in local government.” 

Peter Bradley, Labour MPfor 
the Wrekin, described Lord 
Neill's decision as "an extraordi- 
nary lapse of judgment”. 

Mr Bradley Bald: “He must 
recognise that this is a massive 
propaganda coup for Dame 
Shirley Porter .... I am not 
questioning his integrity, but . . . 
he, above all people, should 
recognise that it is not sufficient 
to be free from conflicts of inter- 
est. It Is crucial that he is seen to I 
be free from those conflicts." 

Lord Neill defended the move, 
claiming that the cab-rank prin- , 
ciple, whereby lawyers take the 
next case in line, meant he had 
to take the brief. 


Trident nuclear warheads to be cut by half 


IcflHter, jazz musician 
r » naa died aged 70. 


: I next month to revive its concept 
of an ethical foreign policy and give 
a lead to the world by unilaterally 
cutting up to half of Britain’s Trident 
nuclear warheads. 

The initiative comes after last 
month's furore over India and Pak- 
istan’s series of tit-format nuclear 
tests, when the Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, promised "ambitious 


and practical" plans for arms con- 
trol. 

. A reduction in the number of war- 
heads has long been a Labour aspi- 
ration but has never been expressed 
before as such a solid commitment 
and was absent from the party’s 
election manifesto, 

The Foreign Office has been keen 
to promote its disarmament agenda 
since the Indian and Pakistani tests 
brought charges that the five "offi- 
cial" nuclear powers — the United 
States, Russia, China, Britain fold 


France — had squandered opportu- 
nities after the cold war to make 
progress on reducing their arsenals. 

Mr Cook, once a staunch unilat- 
eral disarmer, has been pushing the 
cuts as proof that Labour is commit- 
ted to taking a leading role In global 
reductions, though ministers are 
also anxious to show they are not 
exposing Britain's defences to un- 
necessary riBk. 

Other elements in the package 
include changes in the Trident 
submarine system’s alert status — 


Britain’s “deterrence posture" — 
and what Whitehall calls “greater 
transparency”, disclosing for the 
first time officially the number of 
warheads or missiles, and even 
their explosive power. 

The MoD is also understood to 
have proposed scrapping tiie order 
for seven new Trident missiles from 
the US, a move that would save 
about £100 million. 

A decision to disclose details 1 
about Britain’s nuclear capability 1 
would mark a significant shift in pol- 
icy given past ministerial statements 
that maintaining uncertainty is itself 
a key element of deterrence. 
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Labour trumpet cautious minimum pay deal 


T ONY Blair’s cabinet made a 
virtue of its calculated caution 
over Britain's first national 
minimum wage last week after min- 
isters proclaimed the "end of the 
scandal of poverty [jay" for 2 million 
workers and fended off criticism 
over watering down the Low Pay 
Commission’s proposals. 

Wliile some trade union leaders 
and leftwingers attacked the “cherry- 
picking" of the commission’s report, 
surprising figures such as Dennis 
Skinner rallied to the Government's 
defence when the president of (he 
Board of Trade, Margaret Beckett, 
made her historic announcement to 
the Commons. 

To Downing Street's satisfaction, 

;i combative Mm Beckett pul a 
brave face on her defeat by the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, over 
the details of the new system whldl 
will see 18- to 21-yenrolds initially 
get only £3 an hour — and appren- 
tices and 16- to 18-yenrokls no guar- 
anteed minimum at all. 

A .E3.60 hourly rate for adults will 
come inlo effect next spring, as the 
commission wanted, but the 
Government has derided to stage 
(he youth rate — it will rise to £3.20 
in June 2000 — and extend it to 
cover 21-year-olds. 

About 1.4 minion part-time 
women worker s, whose pay has I 

lieves his interventions have pro- 
tected his New Deal on jobs and 
training for young people. 

Union leaders said they were 
disappointed at the changes made 
to the commission^ report, but re- 
garded the legal floor as a historic 
breakthrough which could be built 



on. But Bill Morris, leader of the 
Transport and General Workers' 
Union, damned the Government's 
decisions as "an endorsement of 
workplace poverty 1 ’. One govern- 
ment source said that the Chancel- 
lor had made a '‘dog’s breakfast" of 

sSpcSWHHSpS? 

question mark, almost certainly 
wrongly, against her ministerial 
iiiture in Mr Blair's reshuffle. 

The Confederation of British 
Industry offered grudging support 
while echoing Tory fears that It 
would mean job losses. Mrs Beck- 


ett's Tory shadow, John Redwood, 
simultaneously denounced the 
principle of a minimum wage while 
complaining that Labour had 
breached its election pledge to 
introduce "a decent one". 

Patrick Wintour adds: The bruis- 
ing battle between Mr Brown and 

to sell part of the Post Office. 

She opposes the proposal to sell a 
49 per cent stake in the Post Office 
raising about £3 billion. Tile plan is 
backed by Geoffrey Robinson, the 
Paymaster-General, and by the 
Downing Street Policy Unit. 


£3.60 an hour? Bloomin’ luxury! 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 

I N THE circumstances, Margaret 
Beckett did rather well. She had 
tost her great cabinet struggle with 
Gordon Brown, who eat next to her 
nodding gravely as she made her 
statement about the National Mini- 
mum Wage. 

You expected him to mutter: 
Aye, that needed saying. If you 
wanted to keep your job. that is." 

In short, Mrs Beckett was in the 
position of & Middle East hostage 
forced to video a confession of her 
crimes. 

"We wilt begin to end the scandal I 
of poverty pay!” she said, to a shout I 


of Who s this “we?" from Tories. 

When she got to the part about 
the differential — ie, lower — wage 
for 18-21 year olds (or, “we are 
mindful of the need to protect the 
position of young people" as the 
Government, with its command of 
the euphemistical paradox, prefers 
to put it), someone yelled: “Eat all 
your words and eat them slowly," 
™ Tories weren't going to let 
her forget her embarrassment The 
Governments approach, she said, 
was «i a "framework of partner- 
ship, and they bawled out with 
laughter at the very idea. 

. Joint Redwood replied. The ambi- 
tious Tory spokesman doesn’t just 
mix metaphors but puts them Into a 
cement mixer for half an hour. The 


minimum wage would “throw petrol, 
on the inflationary flames". Pay 
rises were "fool’s gold". This was, 

| he said, “the Mods and Rockers 
government”, and the minimum 
wage would prove "as effective as 
go-faster stripes on a scooter”. 

Mr Redwood charged on, finish- 
ing with a flourish: "This is back to 
the bad old ways, back to the bad 
old days!", the effect only slightly 
spoiled by a Labour cry of "And 
back to your planetl" 

Dennis Skinner then baffled 
everyone by saying that every 
worker got payments in kind and 
that tips should not be taken Into 
account when fixing the minimum 
wage. “Because, if they were, min- 
isters would be in serious trouble," 


Trade ministers, backed by the 
Communication Worker's’ Union, 
oppose even a partial sale, warning 
that once a minority stake Is sold it 
will be only a small step to full 
privatisation. They believe the Post 
Office should be an independent, 
publicly owned firm, free to raise 
_ _£apiial_withput adding to the public 

Ministers are to complete a re- 
view of options for the Post Office 
next month, and make a derision in 
the autumn. Selling a minority stake 
was included at the last minute at 
tlie Treasury’s insistence. 
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“I don’t have any recollection of 
being tipped," said Mrs Beckett 
tartly. 

A curious competitive Three 
Yorksliiremen sketch began. Chris 
Mullin cited someone in his con- 
stituency paid 89p an hour. Chris 
Pond, formerly of the Low Pay Unit, 
said that was nothing: he knew of 
jobs which paid 49p. Mrs Beckett 
herself had cited 35p an hour. 

But how far would they go? "35p? 
Luxuryl Ah’ve got a constituent who 
earns 7p an hourl" 

“Seven pee? That’s good money, 
that is. We 'ave lawyers earning lp a 
day!" 

'They get wages? Listen, in my 
constituency, the heart surgeons 
‘ave to pay to work. And they ’ave to 
work through lunch break an’ all, 
and if they want food they ave to eat 
their own thighs. . ." 



Passport stalemate as Bermuda fears British 


Ian Black and Lucy Ward 


IV I citizenship to the inhabi- 
tants of Britain’s last fragments 

of empire are in crisis over 
Home Office demands that the 
colonies must return the favour 
^opening their doors to allUK 
citizens. 

In an extraordinary role rever- 
sal, affluentdependent terri- 
tories such as Bermuda and the 
Ojynmn Islands are refusing the 
tight to claim British passports 
on the grounds that grafting ’ 


reciprocal rights could lead to an 
Influx of UK immigrants seeking 
a new life In the Caribbean. 

The Home Office is sticking to 
the condition even though it Is 
unlikely that any but a handful of 
the 130,000 residents of the 
13 last colonies would seek to 
settle in Britain. 

‘They are small islands and 
have n very high standard of Uv- 
N£»” said Suzanne Stubbins, UK 
representative for Bermuda. 

“If the whole of the Southeast 


trotted off to Bermuda that 
would be horrendous. We don’t 
want to be swamped.” 

The impasse over citizenship 
has held up the white paper by 
tile Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, on the future of Britain's 
last colonies, due before the end 
of the parliamentary sessloq, 
now only weeks away. 

“It is totally stuck,” said one 
source. “It needs someone to 
wade in and force a decision.” 

Mr Cook Indicated in Febru- 
ary his desire to restore citizen- 
ship rights — lost in 1062 — to 


invasion 

the populations of outposts from 
Pitcairn to the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. He believeB all should 
have full passports so as not to 
discriminate against black 
Caribbeans, Officials say he 
thought the unconditional rights 
given to the largely white popula- 
tions of Gibraltar and the 
Falklands, both claimed by for- 
eigners, could be replicated. 

Currently the 13 last colonies 
have only British Dependent 
Territory status, which does not .. 
guarantee the right to live, and 
uork in the UK I 


I mlssioner, Sir Paul Condon, last 
week made an unprecedented apo- 
logy to the parents of the murdered 
teenager Stephen Lawrence for fail- 
ing to bring his killers to justice. 

Sir Paul's message of contrition 
was delivered by assistant commis- 
sioner lan Johnston at the public 
inquiry into Stephen's racist murder 
in 1993. 

Mr Johnston said: "Mr Lawrence, 

1 wanted to say to you that I am 
truly sorry that we let you down. On 
behalf of myself and the commis- 
sioner, who specifically asked me to 
associate himself with these words, 
and the whole of the Metropolian i 
police, I offer my sincere and deep 
apologies to you." 

Outside the inquiry Mr Lawrence 1 1 
said: "Whilst we accept the comm* 1 
sinner's apology, we do not forget 
that Stephen's killers are still free.’ 

He added quietly: “We would like 
now to have the commissioner Iihv 
himself ... to apologise." 

Tile apology, on the 15lli day oi 
the inquiry, spoke of the tragedy if 
losing a sun. It went on: "It has been 
a tragedy for the Metropolitan 
police, who have lost the confidence 
of a significant section of the 
community for the way we have 
handled the case ... We have irirt 
■ mu oil mat tutu y u t t rs s t ttC e the 
first investigation to show imagina- 
tion and determination to prosecute 
Stephen’s killers. 

"I am very, very sorry and very, 
very sad that we have let you down. . 
Looking back now I can see we 
could have and should have done i 
better. I deeply regret tliat we have, 
not put his killers away.” 

A high court judge later pointedly ■ 
remarked that the five unconvicted : 
suspects in the murder were not j 
“clam ou ring to clear their names' I 
as he ordered them to give evidence 
to tiie public inquiry but ruled tlut j 
they could not be asked questions 
about their guilt or innocence. 

'Their rights must be respected,’ 
said Lord Justice Simon Brown. But I 
in his ruling rejecting the mens ] 
application for a judicial review of j 
the summonses ordering them jo 
appear, the judge made it plain 
where his sympathies lay. 

“If they were innocent they would 
I be clamouring for the chance to 
proclaim their innocence and clear 
their names. Tliat is not their 
position. Their rights must be 
respected." 

When the five men appear before 
the inquiry next week, it will be the 
first time they have been required 
to give evidence about the events 
surrounding Stephen's death 1 w 
Eltham, southeast London, in 1®*. 

The five — David Norris, aged 
21, Neil Aeourt, aged 22, his brother 
Jamie Aeourt, aged 21, Luke 
Knight, aged 20, and Gary Dobson. 1 
aged 22 — have all at various times 

been charged with the murder. 

Neil Aeourt. Dobson and Rwg® 
were acquitted at the. Old Bailey in 
1996. The charges against Janue 
Aeourt and Norri9 never came w 
trial so they remain at risk of P rose " 
cution. . 


u uiey renise iu ttuant. m-— . .. . 
at the inquiry they could be jan I 
for up to six months for contempt 
court. They could also be pro- I* 
cuted for perjury if it is proved Btfr 
have told lies. ''JJ 


Battle of 


COMMENT 

Andrew Marr 

O NE GOVERNMENT, two 
Prime Ministers? Gordon 
Brown’s crushing defeat of 
Margaret Beckett over the mini- 
mum wage last week has sent 
another wave of talk through White- 
hall about the awesome power of 
the Chancellor. 

The Treasury has always been 
the rival great power to No 10. Its 
reach takes it into the detail of the 
spending departments: its overview 
of the economy makes it central to 
strategic thinking. But few modern 
Chancellors have bulked as large as 
Brown. To his admirers. Brown lias 
become labour's de facto leader, a 
Titan, a politician of genius. Blair 
may have the title and glittering 
trappings of admiral; but Brown is 
captain of the ship, sole master of 
£ the quarter-deck. To his enemies 
meanwhile, he is a hulking, sulking 
0"Uy. over-reaching himself and 
endangering the unity of the crew 
The voyage couldn't have started 
Mer. Brawn’s coup in freeing the 
Hank of England was brilliant. 'Hie 
first , 1 wo Budgets were very well 
received. But the comprehensive 
spending review has been « bloody 
process. 

j Blair himself has confronted hi* 
i UanceHor about the way in which 
I v r S in nilotl,er minister’s 
i JJJ ^been making mincemeat 

■tig them into submission". The 
! wily big Treasury moves, such ns 
ih<? Bank of England coup and Inst 
*Kk's spending statement, are of 
course discussed in detail and well 

» The grit of mistrust 
Is being dribbled Into 
the machinery of 
government 

in advance. But, however odd it 
seem. No 10 is outside the 
inner Treasury loop. 

Brown works in almost monnstic 
seclusion, with his advisers Ed Balls 
Charlie Whelan. It ensures tight 
^ecy, but officials feel cut out and 
undervalued - and No 10 isn’t sure 
"jam happening next door. Add to 
the political effect of the three- 
[ ear fading deal. This introduces 
ng-termism to departments that 
““M do with it; it ensures that 
money win g0 t0 (he and 

■m u 801116 cross-departmental 
»nual baling, Bu[ „ si[le effect 
it JtiveB the Chancellor personal 
ov ? r a wide range of smaller 
t nnu, 68, J ln , ce ^ changes between 
■ I™.™ 1 ?* w election will be- 

“toconhngeney reBerve matters. 
W Mi ; ae N ° 10 « reacting. 

Downing Street has 
relatively little about the 
“if- departments, but it 
** to move among depart- 

fr «"'IteTreSy aly ' aS 8ny te " m 
peSjyjj*** 1 *! 1 too person ex- 
ph,, a ^ e control of the next 
a stronger Cabinet Office- 
is Peter Mandelson, 
r„C ,8w » rn enemy. Tile grit 
k being dribbled into 
; of government in a 

V and feS2 Str ‘ ai ?' ^ grinding 
' up and r ke ,™ .be experienced 

kossin ^tortehall. Ministers 
Brownita? 5SS“' ale constantly on 
l— jy itMa| id Blai rites. One man in 


the Titans in Downing Street 


the Blair camp guesses that the lack 
of mutual support reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the whole administration 
by about 20 per cent — an astonish- 
ing reflection. 

How much are the principals to 
blame for this? Blair never bad- 
mouths Brown, at least when out- 
siders are present, though he 
listens intently to those who do. 
Brown has been responsible for 
some verbal digs about Blair that 
Have been repeated outside his 
circle. He also fed the now-notori- 
ous biography about him by Paul 
Routledge, which stirred up the old 
b'ttemess.of the leadership contest. 

AD of this is small-scale — though 
debilitating enough — so long as 


the tvm are not fundamentally 
divided on the big questions of 
politics. But does it go further than 
Af* there reaU y distinctive 
"Brownile" and "Blairite" camps? 

There is certainly a profound dif- 
ference of culture and political style 
represented by the two men. Brown 
has lived his entire adult life deep 
inside the warm, complex tribe that 
is the Labour party. He knows 
Labours levers, instincts, traditions 
and heroes. He cannot feel entirely 
at ease at the prospect of the party 
being modernised away. 

Blair, by contrast, would find of 
this simply baffling. Crucially, Blair 
does not believe in equality. He is 
not a social democrat. He has no en- I 


thusiasm for organised labour, no 
sentimental attachment to the post- 
war settlement. He feels himself to 
be a different kind of politician, re- 
sponsive to Middle England rather 
than Labour Scotland. In his 
speeches he almost fetishists 
change and modernity. He is a mar- 
ket radical with decent social in- 
stincts. But he’s no kind of socialist 
Luckily for Blair and Brown, this 
difference doesn’t yet show up on 
any crucial issues of economic man- 
agement. But economics is not the 
issue. Tiie debate about the future 
of Labour as sole vessel of power is 
the place where ambition and politi- 
cal principle collide. It affects the 
very shape of polities. And if the 


uk News 11 

Blairite-Brownite thing ever turns to 
war, this is the issue. 

There is, in short, a real divide | 
between the two men. Their govern- 
menyremains young, vigorous and 
astonishingly successful. But it lias I 
not yet been properly tested by the I 
pressures of its own success. j 

Should that success change 1 
everything, so that Blair’s presiden- I 
tial charisma and feel for non- 
Labour Britain overtakes the social 
democratic machine which raised 
him to his current height? Or do we 
return to party politics where 
Brnwn becomes a conventional 
Labour Prime Minister, when 
Britain forgets Blairism? 

As Whitehall spends a sultry June 
waiting for the first Blair reshuffle, a 
surprising number of people are 
thinking and talking of little else. — 

The Observer 
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Jerusalem’s 
walled city 


N O ISSUE In the conflict hetween Israel end the 
Arabs is as emotive as Jerusalem. It has been 
held in its entirety by Israel since the 1967 war 
and the heat generated by the new plan to extend 
its boundaries radiates far beyond the city limits. 
Under the plan, the municipality Is to annex land 
to the west — inside Israel's pre-1907 borders — 
while, more significantly, an expanded “umbrella 
municipality” is to adopt administrative powers 
over nearby Jewish towns, including some in the 
occupied West Bank. 

After a chorus of criticism from the United 
States, the European Union, Palestinians, Egypt 
and Jordan, the government of Binyamin 
Netanyahu continued to insist tills week that the 
plan was not political, but intended merely to im- 
prove services, attract more investment, tax rev- 
enue and industry — and to boost the Jewish 
population. Palestinians argued, equally forcefully, 
that it will mean more creeping annexation of West 
Bank land and alter the status of Jerusalem, both 
issues that are supposed to be negotiated as part of 
the final stage of the faltering Oslo peace process. 

The Likud government, like its Labour prede- 
cessor, has never concealed its position that 
Jerusalem is Israel’s "eternal and indivisible” 
capital. But to dismiss this latest plan as some nar- 
row municipal issue is disingenuous. TVue, Oslo 
deliberately leaves Jerusalem aside, along with 
other contentious problems like refugees and final 
borders, but any' unilateral action is bound to 
breach die spirit of the agreement. As so often in 
the history of the conflict, this row is about creat- 
ing facts, and specifically about people and land. 

The plan was drawn up after a study showed that 
Jerusalem’s Palestinian community would grow to 
city’s population by 2020. 


630 “m™ 8 s m“" S f ° r 18 °’ 000 

d^»nd e ^ Ste ; n i , ? rdanifln - col,trolIed slde of *e 
rinL „ d ?‘ P ? nde , d ta boundaries bi three direc- 
TOre , n«* I L a S] ea $' “S 6 ™ lar8e tracts of land that 
outflEu ^ t £ e ^lf Bank ‘ Paleatl nians also point 


ET** the line has "hTSSS 

SSS: 1* try,ng to ensure that it and 

Tho y i fjf e _ de ter mines where that line le. 
seSns^/im 8 ®? SeC j etar y, Robin Cook, repre- 
senting die EU, stepped into this minefield earlier 
SSTES" ^ted tlte settlement Bite atHar 
, He was criticised, but In h]s approach the 

r 8 o^le™erri n m r r y.' y °“ Upled terrlto ^ 

eommentatora say the new plan would 
make it easier to link sites inch as Har Homa, 
tte rite th ,l ring of Jewish aettlementa round 
Se S D UC , h “ Ma*aleh Adumtm on 

d 1 Je 1 ri . ch °- Palestinian protests that the 
P™ 1 ‘ s “ ruse are justified. It contains 

not a shred of the goodwill and compromise that 
must be achieved between the two peoples who 
live in Jerusalem. This move should he con- 
demned as another blow to frail hopes that a 
meaningful pence can be nch ieved. 


modern, media-driven celebrity and its less 
attractive consequences. But Nelson Mandela 
defies all the rules. At Cardiff Castle last week he 
seemed to be teaching Welsh children how to sing 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Not many people 
would get away with that But not many foreign dig- 
nitaries could draw 5,000 people to cheer a hero’s 
arrival. “Nelson Steals the Show” declared the 
Western Mail. Indeed he did, though there is not 
much competition at a European Union summit 
What is it about Mandela that places him on a 
pedestal, almost above reproach? His noble na- 
ture, and the fact that he both triumphed and for- 
gave those who had imprisoned him for 27 years. 
More significantly, he also persuaded many of his 

nnfilto? f ° a ? ralre 1 J im - 11181 suggests that low 
political cunning works in tandem with his noble 
vision of a world freed from racial hatreds. There 
is a lot more to Nelson than sainthood. 

““" de 'u In Cardiff to accept the free- 
dom of the dly and to thank Welsh anti-apartheid 
activists who supported his struggle. He also 
lunched with the EU aummiteere and, doubtless, 
made them feel better about theowelves, as he did 
« 0Ublde ' Tl,at is part ofhis appeal, 
and he will retiro as an unsullied hero In on age 
that loves to pull heroes down. a 

Ij sun does not shlne now as brightly 

'm nRSTand must Important thing about last I 
I j-*l I ?.i mininlUm wage statement is that it is the white economic power atractura fort 

1 

legally allowed to tail and the same minimum will EU and Ihe United States in 1094 have not wt 

'aprsi^sKsisss: Bf»£»-rsst3srs£ 

wiU be removed from the worst of poverty wages. balance. needed to tilt the 

That is a milestone — ethical as much as eco- I This is the harsh version of St Nelson- a rih.lnr 
niuprh; ~ Un f nding road to reiuove I figure, shorn of real power, a symbol of reassur- 
poieriy and it ill-deserved some of the disparaging 1 ance to the very forces that imorisoned him That 

~ n e to rr0 Z“%°l ,eadera ; ^ Ia 

*• usual Prop of carping not diminish the radiant, reciprocated smiles 
Conservative backbenchers — would like die mini- which greet his final tours. Whatever Mandela’s 
inum wage to he higher, but It makes practical I secret is, they should bottle It. 


A milestone 
for the poor 


sense to introduce it gradually to make sure it 
doesn’t lead to politically unacceptable levels of 
unemployment, particularly among young people. 

A minimum wage of £3.60 an hour must not be 
seen as an end in Itself. It is not a decent living 
wage, but it should be judged with two things in 
mind. First, it must be geen against other i 
sures, which would boost the pay of a lone parent 
with one child to £6 an hour. Second, this is the 
beginning of an on-going process to be monitored 
fay the Low Pay Commission. If, as we hope, the 
minimum wage has little effect on unemployment, 
then the commission should not hesitate to say 
that the minimum level should be raised. 

What is more worrying is whether the 
Government will accept its foture recommenda- 
tions in view of its reduction of the starting rate for 
18- to 20-year-olds from £3.20 to £3 and the ex- 
tension of It to 21-year-olds. Instead the new rate 
will be phased in over two years. The Government 
plausibly argues that it has not rejected the com- 
mission’s recommendations but merely phased 
them in so as not to risk worsening youth unem- 
ployment at a time when it is launch kig its welfare- 
to-work initiative. It points out that it has accepted 
practically all of the commission’s 24 recommen- 
dations and that many youngsters are facing in- 
creases of up to 50 per cent in their earnings. 
That's fine, but if the exemptions don’t amount to 
much then why did the Government dilute any of 
the commission’s thorough report, which carved a 
clear consensus out of the conflicting claims of 
both sides of industry and tile low-pay lobbies? 

None of this should obscure the significance of 
this radical redistribution of income for the poor- 
est paid. However, the poor don’t live in a vacuum. 
They see around them average earnings rising by 
5 per cent a year and the fat cats in the board- 
rooms rewarding themselves with increases that 
must seem obscene. The Government now has a 
strategy for minimum pay but not for maximum 
pay or even for pay in between — unless you 
happen to work in the public sector where an un- 
incomes policy is in operation. 


Fairness must be all-embracing. 


w- 


Mandela steals 
the show again 


A force for the good 
of oppressed Kosovo 


Jonathan Steele 


N ATO is facing a dilemma 
over whether to intervene in 
the war-tom Serbian 
province of Kosovo. It knows there 
is an overwhelming moral and 
humanitarian case for stepping in to 
halt the excessive use of force and 
the unwarranted repression of civil- 
ians by Serbian police and Yugoslav 
troops, it knows that the diplomatic 
arguments in favour of giving the 
Yugoslav president, Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, yet more time to clean up his 
act are weak. 

What seems to be holding Nato 
back, after all the brave talk of the 
recent weeks, is a combination of 
two factors. The first is concern 
over the legal basis of intervention 
and the difficulty of getting support 
from the United Nations Security 
Council in the face of potential 
Russian and Chinese vetoes. 

The second, which comes from 
the military planners, is doubt over 
how easy it would be to take on the 
Yugoslav air force and its defences 
in the case of Nato air strikes, or the 
ground forces in the case of Nato 
airborne landings. 

Military planners are bound to be 
cautious, and similar arguments 
were heard before the multinational 

the Iraqi forces looked formidable. 
They had had recent combat experi- 
ence during die long air and ground 
war with Iran. 

Yet, when faced with the might of 
Western power, the Iraqi army and 
air force turned out to be jiaper 
tigers. They folded within days. 
Young conscripts were not ready to 
die for a cause which they did not 
fully believe in. The officer corps 
was less professional than it was 
thought to be. And of course the 
technological superiority of the al- 
lied forces was vast. 

The same factors are even more 
likely to hold true for the forces of 
Yugoslavia. They have had no real 
experience of contested war, let 
alone of successfully defending 
positions. In the operations against 
Croatia in 1991 and 1992 they had 
the advantage of surprise and 
superior force. , 

With war in Kosovo already 
under way, there are reports of 
desertions. Several hundred Serbian 
mothers demonstrated last week to 
have their conscript sons brought 
home. 

The parliament of Montenegro, 
the second republic of Yugoslavia 
after Serbia, has voted to withdraw 
its conscripts because it cannot 
support Milosevic's reckless use of 
force in Kosovo. Faced with air 
strikes or ground landings, the 
chances are that the Yugoslav 
forces would crumble. 

The more difficult issue is the 
legality of outside intervention. 
Under chapter six of the UN charter 
f0|- «gn powers can move in when 
an individual state’s actions threaten 
regional peace and security. A 
strong argument can be made to 
justify this, as Britain has been 
trying to do with the resolution it is 
canvassing before the Security 
Council. This calls for "all necessary 
measures" to be taken against 
Yugoslavia. 

Will Russia and China accept it? A 
key reason Moscow objects is Its 


lingering anger over the decision to 
exclude Russia from equal partner- 
ship in Europe's post-cold war 
security set-up by expanding Nato. 
Those in the West who argued 
against Nato's expansion now haw 
further evidence to support the 
warnings they gave before it hap- 
pened. The Russians would in- 
evitably see it as directed against 
them. 

But the milk has been spilt and life 
must go on. One way round Russia's 
objections to action in Kosovo could 
be to stop describing the operation 
as a NaLo force. The British Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, has taken the 
moral and political lead in presang 
for intervention, with the vial 
support of Tony Blair. France, too. 
seems firmly of the view that only su- 
perior force will stop the humanity 
ian disaster caused by die Yugoslav 
strategy of relying cm force to crush 
the Kosovo Albanians’ aspirations. 

Why nut, therefore, create a 
European Intervention Force, an ei 
hoc coalition of the kind which 
fought in the Gulf rather than a full 
Nato operation? It would need 
United Slates participation, whether 
in terms of logistics, aircraft, satel- 
lite intelligence, and the loan ■)! 
coalman d-o nd-con t no! facilities. Bu> 
it would be clearly under joint 
Anglo-French command. 

ru- l.-.rnl — purl n.-.litl.'al marjjfoV 

could derive from the Organ bafrc 
for Security and Co-operation ir- 
Europe, which is formally linked to 
the UN as a regional assembly ot 
Eurasian states. No one has a 
formal veto in the OSCE and the 
Russians are full members of k 
unlike with Nato. Indeed, the Rus- 
sians have been trying to build up 
the OSCE's security role, and this 
could be a chance for them to 
strengthen it. 


W HAT is certain is that with- 
out some form of in! erven- ' 
tion in Kosovo the current : 
low-intensity war will continue W : 
escalate. The Yugoslav police and i 
military forces are likely to go on I 
attacking villages with excessive 
force. The Albanian majority in 
Kosovo will increasingly turn to the 
Kosovo Liberation Army to protect 
it. In a matter of months that small 
group of armed men has grown into 
a nationwide insurgency. 

The Serbs claim not to be occu- 
piers. But as long as they insist that 
10 per cent of the population should 
govern the remaining 90 per cent 
and deny them the right to self-raw 
or self-determination, Kosovo's W- 
banians as well as the outside worid 
will rightly define them as h colonial 
power. 

In Europe the days of colonialism 
are over. Milosevic could end the 
war swiftly by accepting that. If he is 
genuine about negotiating a politico 
solution, the issue of Kosovo* 
future status must be a legitimate 
subject for the talks, whether a* 
third republic of Yugoslavia, or *fi 
people so decide in a referendum, 
as an independent state with w 
guarantees for its Serbian and oin 
minorities. The dissolution of Yufpr 
slavia has seen several new**®*' 
emerge in Europe, and the birth 
a state of Kosovo would not &e 
radical departure. Milosevic ah 
those Serbs who support fa 
(many do not) have only theoaetw 
to blame for pushing the majority 
Kosovanp to the wall, i ■ ; 



Death of Tobacco 
Bill Prompts Anger 


W ITH the leading tobacco 
control bill dead, those 
who wanted to see a leg- 
islative action on youth smoking 
reacted last week with anger, dis- 
appointment — and. some, with 
optimism. 

Tm n bit disappointed, but nut 
discouraged," raid Michael Moore. 
Ihr Mississippi attorney general 
whu bn night the first state lawsuit 
nuninst tobacco companies in 1994. 
“! think we still have a very good 
chance of reviving this thing anti 
S'-iting something done." 

finry Black, an analyst with San- 
ford Bernstein Co. wlu> has sided 
mnsistinily will] the industry ns it 
J'ughi I he bill pmjxised In Seii. John 
Mrlain, R-Arizona, wasf.Mil al the 
| dvath ..f that bill. Black called for a 
ne'v attempt to pass a law that nmn- 
rlusrly resembled Ihe don! struck 
among the industry, slate alforin-vs 
OTi-ral and private altnmoys a year 
-Th.. industry, I think! 
HfllKi'snincsurt „f stlifenifin " 
Ahers wc-re angry at wlial llirv 

IbfS® f ? rer,t Wfluniiy 
. Bit Matthew L Myers of Ihe Na- 
i. 2* i“ ter <“ r Tobacco-Free Kids 
■w. Us a tragedy tor Americas 
^ The Congress had the oppor- 
p J iity tu rise above partisan politics 
Jiid demonstrate that it could free 
i^lf from the addiction to tobacco 
| ™wy — and today, it failed that 
,fiL " Myers said that lawmakers 


would continue to try to append 
lobacco control legislation lo other 
measures considered by Congress 
in this session. 

Former Food and Drug Adminis- 
tralion Commissioner David A 
Kessler said that tile entl of the 
Mcta.11 bill did not mark the end of 
efforts to legislate tobacco policy. 
"This is one more battle." lie said. 

In Ihe original June 20, 1997, 
setlleinent proposal, the industry 
would have paid some $3G8.r billion 
over 25 years and agreed lo restric- 
lions on marketing and advertising 
tobacco products in return for pre- 
lection against punitive damages 
and group lawsuits. [I was oiundiv 
ul lacked by public l.eallli groups 
however, which denounced pr J 
pnsnl as giving loo much to die 
industry while getting tun iitil.- back 
I mm Ihe industry. 

Tile settlement had to lie ratified 

by Congress, and several co, npetiag 

bills emerged. One. sponsored by 
he". Or, -in Hatch. K-Uial,. closely 
reflected ihe June ll<, 7 deal. !„„ i'l 
was soon eclipsed by die McCain 
nil. which offered progressively 
U-ss lugal prelection and culled for 
billions more in industry fees. The 
Ifie* 1 r urb[?es b!‘ ^cjeci arujlr ' the cfonl 
dead, afidkicked off a $40 million 
advertising campaign to kill the bill. 

Last week, Scott Williams, a 
spokesman for the tobacco indus- 
try, said that public health activists, 
not the companies, were to blame 






l"i tin- bill’s iliiiih. “li> iinpiij-iaui I 
lot the public health cuniimmitv t« 

Ihe I..SS they haw inllide.| I 
fa" 1 " themselves ill rough their - 
>ire In punish the tobacco industry 
— and the administration bears lie- 
farge pari of Hu. responsibility for 
the collapse." 

wlial Ihe industry strategy would be 
now. '“People have to get up tomor- 
row, ask that question and answer 
it," Williams said. 

Other battles over tobacco will 
not be stilled by the collapse of the 
McCain bill. The attempt by the 


l «"«l ami lirug Ariiiiimsiratiou in 
it •strict y« in ill sun .king by regu kit- 
ing imIi.k-i.-ii marketing mid ailvc-rlis- 
nig is -.till wi.rking its way through 
challenges brmighi |>y tobacco com- 
panies, and advertisers. The I-mi rtli 
L tram Court of A|>pea|s > held ujft 
indeed have jurisdiction over to- 
bacco products, but could not regu- J 
late advertising. Roth sides have 
nppealed that decision. 

Similarly, lawsuits filed by dozens I 
of states to recover smoking-related 
health costs continue Lo work their 


ml. -~m 


way ilu'iuigli tin- ciiiiris. I'our siau-s ! 
— Mississippi, l-'lulidd. Tex: i* .w,\ ' 
Mi in it ‘si .bi — hiivi- - ul. -.l -du-u 
suits lor uii.ii- ll uui hillfon ;.n«i 
those si -Him u -i I i.i vi hi, bub. I 

many o( the public Iwahh a no. . - 

intend to'iwritie f/iWr 
8u its the end. "IF f Congress j can 7 , 
get the job done, I can assure you J 
Hint the altomeys general wiiJ con- / 
iinue to fight on," said Grant ( 
Woods, Arizona's attorney general, I 
“if we have to. we will resolve these I 
public henhh issues state by state. " / 


i Albright Seeks Cooperation With Iran Lewinsky ‘Admits’ to Sex 


IhomaBW, Lippman 

CONVINCED that President 
.V Mohammad Khatami is trying to 
Iran in a new direction, Sccrc- 
Jo; of State Madeleine K. Albright 
? j.fte Clinton administration’s 
fa* direct offer of cooperation with 
." e k'aroic government in Tehran 
week in hopes of ending nearly 

^ye^ofhosmity. 

Albright’s speech was billed by 
fr a ma ^ or initiative that 
tifn ^_ entuall y ' eat l to normal rela- 
... Sl not '1st any specific 

«PS the United States is ready to 
toward that end, nor did she 
, ® s Preiflc demands of the Irani- 
a ‘ :. ut speech marked a clear 
DrS Ure L from the administration's 
sunn US ^? pefu ^ ^ ut cautious re- 
s Pori8e to Kliatanti. 

anHw n i hostilit y between Tehran 
Jlk n ? ton would b e a diplo- 
tlu- «i ^7 a ^ dlroug b that would alter 
Fa« a i efilc ca,CLllua of the Middle 
ofh r .r d C - entral Albright and 
that JP*; ofr ‘cials made clear 
niim-nt ' “i ^efopment Is not Im- 

10 So befff a ii IrQn ll8S a long way 
bo Her ore foil restoration of rela- 

fiSri 51 *9 think it is no 

j AlbJ lL , flhe question. 

i monHf 8 . remarks rollowed 

; gestures ^t'ous but accelerating 
I Khatamis^ C0lln . trie s since 
\ kiwS,’ Surpn , ae Section last year 
J 1979 i n ^ rconi,n 8 foe legacy of the 
: hal^ X n .reyo'utlon, in which 
j of fo b„_ United States because 

' da faentffin2^ e n hah wa8 afiin ' 

s ^er th P bybippl 6, .tip to now, how- 
ministration has avoided 


a direct approach to Khatami partly 
out of fear that it would weaken him 
in Ills power struggle against mili- 
tants in the religious establishment 
who oppose any rapprochement 
with Washington. 

"There is fierce opposition to his 
viewpoint in Iran,” White House 
national security adviser Samuel R. 
‘‘Sandy" Berger told Washington 
Post editors and reporters. “We 
would very much like to see those 
who advocate a more open ap- 
proach succeed." 

Albright offered the prospect of 
working with Iran "when it is ready" 
to develop “a roadmap leading to 
normal relations." The sarne ana- 
logy was used by the administration 
of President George Bush to lay 
down requirements for Vietnam to 
achieve normal relations with the 
United States. 

“Obviously, two decades of mis- 
trust cannot be erased overflight," 
Albright said in a speech at the Asia 
Society in New York. ‘The gap 
between us remains wide. But it is 
time to test the possibilities for 
: bridging this gap." 

In the speech, Albright alsp pro- 
' claimed U.S. respect for Iran, for 
Khatami and for Islam, and said the 
United States shares Khatami’s 
stated desire for “a world In which 
misunderstandings can be over- 
come, and mutual respect and logic, 
govern relations among states." . 

’ President Clinton signaled, 
shortly after. , khatarpi’s landslide 
triumph oyer a hard-line mullah that 
he was. intrigued by foe prpspect, of, 
a gradual : leasing of. .tension .witji, 


Iran. But the administration has 
moved cautiously because of Iran's 
record of sponsoring terrorism and 
attempting to acquire nuclear and 
biological weapons. 

As recently as March 25, Bruce 
Riedel, the top Iran policy official on 
the National Security Council, said 
that despite encouraging signs from 
Tehran, “we will need to maintain a 
policy of seeking to constrain the 
dangerous behavior of Iran while 
trying to see if the changes in 
Tehran offer an opportunity for a 
better long-term relationship.” He 
emphasized Iran’s continuing sup- 
port for Midea8t terrorist groups 
such as Islamic Jihad, restated that 
“Iran continues to be the principal 
state sponsor of terrorist groups 
throughout the region." 

Albright, by contrast, said last 
week that “in January, President 
Khatami publicly denounced terror- 
ism and condemned the killing of 
innocent Israelis. He argued, that 
terrorism was not only against 
Islam but also counterproductive to 
Iran's purposes. Iran, after all, has 
aiso been a victim of terrorism." 

She .said hopes for a closer rela- 
1 tlonship "must be balanced, against 
the reality that Iran's support for ter- 
rorism has not yet ceased; serious 
violations of human rights persist; 

; hikI Jts efforts to develop long range 
' missiles and to acquire, npclear 
i wqapoqs continue," ' 

Nevertheless, she. paid, “we. are 
1 ready to explore further ways to build 
■ mutual confidence avoid mlsun- 
I dersfoniclings- Itie Islamic Republic 
! should consider, parallel steps." . 


1 T J. legal team, seeking n deal to 
protect her from prosecution, 
has offered to have her testify 
(hat she had sex with President 
Clinton, but independent coun- 
sel Kenneth W. Starr wants her 
to plead guilty to some offense as 
part of any agreement, according 
to lawyers close to the talks. 

Lewinsky’s lawyers have told 
Starr she would not testify that 
she was encouraged by Clinton 
or fais friend Vernon E. Jordan 
Jr. to lie under oath in the Paula 
Jones lawsuit, a key focus of 
Starr’s investigation, the legal . . 
sources said. However, they 
added, her new attorneys have 
argued that Starr should take 
what he can get because the con- 
tradictory statements of her for- 
mer lawyer may have damaged . 
Lewinsky’s value as a witness 
against the president. 

. Starr, too, la playing hardball 
during this new. round of discus- 
sions, offering as he has in (he . 
past only to consider a plea 
agreement and not die complete 
immunity that Lewinsky is seek- L 
ing from possible peijury. or 
obstruction of justice charge a,-. 
the lawyers said, 

'fhe positions staked out by 
both sides jtnay be simply opening 
bid? j|q falgh-atakeq negotiations, 
but they, have defined the para- 
meferu of talks whose outcome is 
: crural to the Starr investigation. 


Despite the securing gulf in their l 
bargaining positions, both cumps \ 
have signaled (lint they are nptl- 1 
mistic they can Hlrike a bargain in 
the next few weeks . 

“Each side is working hard lo 
reach sonic conclusion,” said one 
attorney familiar with the talks. 

Whether Starr would fao satis- 
fied with an admission of sex but 
no testimony about obstruction 
of justice is unclear. Hu rejected 
such a proposal offered by 
Lewinsky’s former attorney, 
William H, GinBburg, who ac- 
cording to defense lawyers sub- . 
mitted five separate — and in 
some ways Inconsistent — prof- 
fers detailing how she would tes- 
tify If given immunity. 

But .the new lawyers, Jacob A. 
Stein and Plato Cacheris, hope to 
use their credibility as respected 
Washington attorneys to. persuade 
Starr. And if Lewinsky does tear 
tify that she had sex with Clinton, 
that statement alone could be 
; problematic for the president, 
politically If not legally^ because 
it would contradict his sworn 
testimony in the Jones lawsuit, 
not to mention his nationally 
televised statement that “1 did 
■ not have sexual relations with , r 
that woman, Miss Lewinsky.” 

.The president’s defenders are . 
bracing to. counter a possibly ; 
damaging witness. Clinton’s der . 

. fenge team months ago commis- . 

1 sioned a private detective agency 
to conduct a thorough investigp-. 
tion of Lewinsky’s past, sources 
. involved in thq endeavor said. 
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Comforting Illusions on China 


OPINION 

Jim Hoagland 

S OME Republicans skirt close 
to charging Bill Clinton with 
treason in his dealings with 
China, putting the president on the 
defensive as he prepares for a nine- 
day trip to the Middle Kingdom- 
Such partisan overstatement ob- 
scures the real problems, and the 
real politics, of the upcoming voyage. 

The diplomatic strategy behind 
the presidential journey is flawed, 
not fatal or felonious. The United 
Stales Is strong enough to survive 
the Clinton China policy (which 
greatly resembles those of his 
Republican predecessors) and Bei- 
jing's relatively feeble attempts to 
buy influence and advanced, militar- 
ily useful technology in the Ameri- 
can marketplace. 

It is the contribution this trip 
makes to the erosion of Clinton's 
credibility in the world that should 
be the primary concern of presiden- 
tial critics and friends alike. 

Clinton has already shown him- 
self to have scant concern for the 
iruth on a wide variety of subjects. 
He does not need to go to Tianan- 


Nerve Gas 


men Square to remind the world of 
his extraordinary talent to deceive 
others and, arguably worse in a 
politician, to deceive himself when 
that is convenient 

But that is the situation he is 
setting up. His China trip is being 
scripted around a set of fictions. Clin- 
ton joins the Chinese in manipulat- 
ing himself for their purposes, which 
he mistakes as identical to his own. 

The most important fiction is that 
this trip is about changing the val- 
ues and politics of China. It is in fact 
a trip dedicated to changing Ameri- 
can perceptions and politics, to get 
the American public at large to ac- 
cept the anodyne, uncritical view of 
China now firmly entrenched in the 
ranks of American business leaders 
and academic specialists. 

The trip is being preceded not 
only by the spin sessions White 
House aides routinely provide for 
journalists but also by extraordi- 
nary advertising campaigns spon- 
sored by Boeing, Mobil and other 
U.S. corporations pleading for 
understanding and political support 
for the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment's efforts to secure a special 
place in the world trading system. 

Clinton argues that the strong 


words he will utter about America's 
commitment to human rights will | 
eclipse the Images of his warm 
embraces of China's leaders. He 
promises to negate the symbolism 
of his participating in an arrival 
ceremony on June 24 at the edge of 
Tiananmen Square, where Chinese 
troops slaughtered hundreds of 
peaceful pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors on June 4, 1989. 

The ceremony at the square will 
be “a five-minute deal," with Clinton 
making no public statement there, 
Samuel R. (Sandy) Berger, the pres- 
ident's national security adviser, 
said on a visit to The Washington 
Post the other day. 

But in China, the site of the arrival 
ceremony is now about politics, not 
protocol. The last foreign dignitary 
to visit China before the massacre of 
the students was Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, who was greeted at Beijing 
airport to keep him away from the 
students, who had gathered in 
Tiananmen to endorse Gorbachev’s 
perestroika reforms. 

Douglas Paal, president of the 
Asia-Pacific Policy Center and 
George Bush's national security 
adviser on Asia, takes this view: 
“The Chinese began absolutely in- 


sisting that the arrival ceremony be 
held in the square after 1989, to 
make a political point. Before that 
the ceremony was often at the air- 
port Look at the photograph of 
Zhou Enlal greeting President 
Nixon [in 1972]." 

A small detail? Berger clearly 
thinks so. "We can achieve more in 
advancing the cause of political free- 
dom by not making the trip for the 
Chinese totally about Tiananmen, 
which It certainly would have been 
if we had declined to go, but about 
human rights. They made it very 
clear. This is where they do it" 

But this is more than detail. It is 
characteristic of the administra- 
tion's avoidance of inconvenient 
facts, and of its refusal to acknow- 
ledge the enormous importance 
that such details of form possess in 
Chinese society. Much of what Clin- 
ton and his aides don’t know about 
China — from Tiananmen welcom- 
ing ceremonies to shipments of 
nuclear technology to Pakistan — 
exists because they determinedly 
don't want to know. 

Republicans look at this trip and 
cry treason. Clinton looks past the 
corporate greed, political ego and 
strategic miscalculation that have 
shaped it to see the best of all 
worlds. Each side prefers comfort 
ing illusion to the mixed reality of 
an emerging China. 


R ^METIRED MaJ. Gen. Perry 

Smith, CNN's military analyst A 

since the Persian Gulf War, has 

resigned to protest the network’s Brasii&yjr jEfc,- - - ' ■ 

airing of allegations that U.S, troops If * 'J,..* ^ < 

used nerve gas against American J * t. Wji. X t ■ jj j j l 

defectors in Laos in 1970. \ *- “ * v 5§ 

Smith quit after failing to con- 

vince Tom Johnson, chairman of the - X# ' * / ^V'i^ ^ 

CNN News Group, thru the network ^ f L V f 

needed to retract the story, which \ ' 4{ " y 

aired on June 7 and wns also pub- v,*.' • *&tS 

lished in Time magazine. pft' ; ,> ^ ' 1 "t ly "V* h? 

"■ ™ n 't work for an organization i ■**•' rV, 5X -- ' "3 v '/kx 

that would do something like this 

and not less up to it," Smith said fast *]■%% *«-; * t ^ H ' . if C 

week. “When there’s something on ‘ 

CNN of a military nature, there's an Tornado effect In Florida: La Nlfia is likelv 

assumption by at least part of the a 18 UKe| y 10 nerald more Atlantic hurricanes 

SSSSirSS La Nilla Bids E1 Nino a Cold Fa rewell 

couldn't da" 11 W8S ^ 80raelhlnB 1 Curtauplee the eastern equatorial zone. La Nifla I the 

CNN spokesman Steve Haworth nr HE INFAMOUS El Niflo th»t colder ' tharH |' ,e ™ge Theinle 

said Smith -leaves with our respect" 1 has u^wea.hernatterns “ ^ fo,1 “ w . d 


co™dntdo." ustBoraelhlnBl Curt8uple8 the eastern equatorial tone. La Nifla the past 15 years, McPhadeti said 

CNN spokesman Steve Haworth HP HE INFAMOUS El Niflo IL'S. , colder ' tharH !' ,e ''age The intense El Niao of 1982-83 was 

said Smith “leaves with our respect" 1 has n ™wea t hrpatte rn ?!“ foll r d by ‘ weak u Nifla; The 

and that CNN is still investigating worldwide since last Ml wiU be foh fTs? * ™ dest /“M7 El Niflo preceded a 

die nerve gas story. But, he said, lowed by an opposite but similarly to 198» I, L ? tr ° ng U N '” a : aad the moderate 

more than 200 interviews and eight disruptive phenomenon, an ocea* PacXrfaS SaT 'y but 1>r0lrac j«i El Niflo of 1991-95 

months of research leave us contin- cold spell called La Nifla, according Fahrenheit ^ T , was aueeeeded by a weak La Nifla. 

mng to believe that sarin gas was to a Rowing consensus of dimate Thte ™r the temS . ^al ternation suggests U Nifla 

used on this mission, one of the pun scienUsts. colLCrts hn^ J °' e l^a^e's way of rectifying the heat 

poses of which was to kill American In the United States, that means much la Mhthed™' lmba| a”ee ElNiffo represents. In a 

defectors." northern states west if the G™t nhn. E the Mine, and is already normal year, high pressure near the 

A bestselling author and speaker Lakes probably will have an uncom- b 'ThIrt Tnpreccdented'Toeed " S‘2 of .th a Americas keeps 

who served 30 years in the Air monly severe and soggy winter said Michadi MnPhnH.n^fS'. ^L^. de . wnlda . blow " 1 ® “t 038 

Force, Smith is based in Augusta, whereas the recently sodden South- directs die Tropical Atmosnhm- Min Paoflc ,t om lbe , ea3t - In an El 

Georgia, nnd teaches ethics and east will be comparatively ntild and Ocean (TAO) sensor arrav nrogram fehf° r y t ' Ule eaSterly ^ "'"d 8 

management to busineaaea, war dry. High temperatures and low pre- for the National Sf ZZ “ er J» r r ® as ™ 8 88 yft a |*nown. 

colleges Bnd corporations. cipitadon sre likely for the South- dierir ZhtaZ Ata aad I'M wnter comes sloshing east- 


ward to accumulate In the eastern 


coUeges and corporations. I cipitadon are likely for the South- pheric Knistradon! ' "" Al ™ S ' watee cames slojhlng east- 

l I d^&ShfrSmta^lart'wt" md airfare tSlSnfeMmfl ft5J£tfy5SSeSrd&“ 

(Byisvatwr ssssaaM*-'- 

military" of ■ f ? rmer h « h ' r ! aki ' | S I Th 8 ^ because conditions in the mental Prediction are calling for a the warn su'rS 1 IroCT b Jff a th 1 e t |S r f 
military officials as Cohn Powell 1 Pacific Ocean seem to be heading cold episode to develop over the next eastern Pacific atioX^ ml™ Jw 

and Nonnan Schwarakopf, who into a wholesale reversal of the H site months "and condn™ ftrough Sr to wSl ub te fhr^n,^ 

aaa H re h d bi ™ tbat If™ BJ 8 ™ I N'* 0 situation that has dominated the northern 1998-99 winter.” Atlantic, however hmrtoneSltouM 

du f nn ? I u *S-'J[® atiler . for ewht months. It is not uncommon, though not become more frequent, with a 66 Der- 

/ E an8 es from an abnormal inevitable; for La Nifla to follow El cent probability^ of two or more 
ca fng the allegation "ridiculous. I accumulation of hot surface water In Niflo. It has done so three times In hurricanes hitting the U.S. coast ' 


Woodward’s 
Case of Trial 
And Error 


JLj after an appeals court up- 
held her manslaughter convic- 
tion In the death of 8-month-old 
Matthew Eappen, arrived home 
in England last week and — In 
her first public utterance - 
complained that she had not re- 
ceived a fair trial. Blaming "atro- 
cious pre-trial publicity,” she 
called on "the medical commu- 
nity” to clear her of any Involve- 
ment in the baby's death. 

Grant that this is a very young 
woman talking, one who has 
been through an ordeal, far from 
home. Grant, too, that she has a i 
right to maintain her innocence. I 
That granted, it would still he a i 
travesty to accept Woodward's , 7 
valuation of herself as the victim 
in this sad affair or to remember 
it as a tragedy that befell her 
rather than the Eappen family - 
not to mention the bahy, whose 
death a jury, a judge and nn ap 
peals court till agreed Woodward 
caused. Thut realization seemed 
reflected in the British press’s 
mixed reaction to her return und 
in the muted behavior of once I 
fervid admirers in her home ti! 1 
lage of Elton; in sharp contrnsf J<» 

revelry when "die ' murdercond' 
tion was set aside, they declined 
to turn out for her return or fa 
say anything too enthusiastic to 
the press. 

Far from suffering unfairly. 
Woodward might plausibly b , 
said to have received extraordi ■; 
nary leniency from the American 
courts. When a jury convicted 
her of second-degree murder, 
her lawyei-s begged the Judge to 
reverse the effects of their own 
bold gamble of insisting the Jury 
e house between that and out- 
right acquittal. When the judge | 
granted that request, lie reduced 
the conviction to manslaughter 
and, to national astonishment I 
assigned a sentence of 279 days- ! 
or time served, well below fan ■ 
recommended minimum for the 
charge. Her luck held through i 
the appeal to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, wM™» 
while upholding the conviction, 
declined to lengthen the sen- 
tence and noted that the judges j 
error — in allowing the lawyers 
murder-or-nbthing gambit " [ 
should not harm the defendant- j 

Woodward has Insisted. 
has no Intention of selling, 
story; the Eappens, nonetheleWi l 
have filed a probably unenforce’ 
able wrongful death suit agaum 
her In Massachusetts, 
they don’t want her getting rw* 
off their tragedy. Both her neiffl 
bora and her defense lawj^j 
Barry Scheck, , agree 
Woodward should try to 
events of the past yedr ben 
her, "not obsess” and g« 
with her life. Launching a_ nw . * 

public relations campaign to i 
claim her innocence wM “J .£ ! 5 

that — hot for her, not faj . [ 5 

Eappens or for , the j s 

whose own fears 'and amw™. j j 
lehces pbout child care iji 

brought uppermo|L ,So® . fW- 

prhssion of \ $ 

remorse, would } 0 i 

fol end to this sorry atpry- ! 


Teenagers Closing 
Gap Between Sexes 

Girls catch up with boys in both positive and neqative 
ways, write Barbara Vobejda and Linda Perlsteln 

ASS 

dassily children by their sex, the While girls are still less likelv 

S=S”-“ SFfK 

toicc. But liny are now snmkil," I «r ™1-. ? -“f. ,pate ln . 8 Wlder ran Se | 




iiul nearly as violent as hnvs nirk a .u . , A K n *tn<ly 

SSS53T-5® 

SS2H?5“? 

"a s c^taf! 

mdlMri he L.i.111 good signincnnt diifcm„ „ 1,,-iwvcii 

T, 

healthy ways an, I M^tlZTlwL w .||’ TT*' Rll ^ l ’ , ; rr " rm ">■ 

Wip,..,,tl,oror ri,e Uirls |{ e| ',o"i ence '*** °"* 1 **- 
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1 academic and govern men 1 sources, that face-gtrlSrft also challenges 
1 There are ways we want girls to many popular stereotypes. It ques- 
caich up with boys, but there are tions, for example, the notion that 
also ways we want boys to catch up adolescent girls are doomed to go 
W| J girls." through a period of low self-esteem 

Some of the progress girls have or that the teen years are inevitably 
nude results from public policies filled with anger and stress, 
and private efforts — to enhance It also makes clear that, despite 
jnalh, science and sports programs their convergence with boys on 
fl) r girls, for example. But more some measures, in many important 
subtle social pressures have also ways, girls remain very different, 
had an effect, pushing girls to follow They are twice as likely to be de- 
Jbe less desirable patterns seL by pressed as boys, for example. And a 
noys in other ways. federal survey of high school stu- 
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Kidnapper 
Strikes Fear 
in Mexicans l 

Serge F. KovaiesM 
In Mextoo C ity 

I N THE thriving world of Mexican 
kidnappers, Daniel Arizmendi 
Lopez is second to none. A former- 
car thief who is now believed to be a 
multimillionaire, he has roiled Mex- 
ico with his sheer, if not gratuitous, 
brutality, his savage tormenting of 
hostages' families and his Houdini- 
hke elusiveness. 

In a country increasingly plagued 
by violence, Arixinendi, 39. is Mex- 
ico's most- wanted fugitive, I lu- focils I 
of the largest manhunt in recent 
Mexican history. | 

Law enforeeniLiii .niilinrities and I 
legions of psydi.ilngists and socio- 
Ingisls have llii-k-ssly tried to cli*- 

svci mind 

Recently. Imwevei, In- guv.- a n, Nl . I 
hand glimpse .,1 lii> pjvydie wln.-u he I 
ciillcrl the Mexican new^iinpcr i 

,<, T"niiii and i.nlknl with a j ' 

In diM'iissinff ||js trad. -mark pr.u- ' 
lie.- nf "l.i>hing nil rnpiivcK’ , Vir , | 
Anzrn.-inlj said In- n-snrif, i., Mlt n j 
I'-rr-.i "Im-imus,- il,. -irrelative. I,.,,. 

inKllu-ni.iiK..v ll |., l | f .| W |„ ll i. 1 giM- l i I 

i» me. I hav. i,, Id iln m. ’(...d u,]| 1 
pit nisi i ymi and him. V..u fa-, nv s „ | 

avaricious. f..r Jimnssing the I 

<UiiJ*.’lul..V." ! "nc TLinuiuiy adiicl, “l 
think lam going to hell.” 

"If there is something I fear it is 
jail and poverty,” he said. “I do not 
fear death, you can be sure of that. " 
Investigators say Arizmendi leads 
a criminal ring that has reaped tens 
of millions of dollars through abduc- 
tions over the last eight years, 
mostly in central Mexico and here in 
the capital. He lias brought horror 
into the lives of many families, most 
of them wealthy: mutilating and 
killing some of his victims, raping 
some of his female hostages — even 
after relatives had come up with the 


While 13 percent of eighth grade dents found that 34 percent of girls ln the United States the percentage of girls using tobacco la rising large ransoms he demanded. Mexi- 


Stfls reported smoking in 1991, the see themselves as overweight, com- much faster than for boys 
^Port shows, that figure increased pared to 22 percent of boys. Nearly 

to 21 percent In 1996, a faster two out of three of the girls were Hispanic girls. And black g 
■ncrease than that for boys. And attempting to lose weight. significantly less likely to 


photo: al/v-j MOTHner can o f fic ials 1 1 ave sa id . I 

One estimate puts Arizmendi 's I 
tween one third and one fourth of earnings at more than $40 million, I 


Hispanic girls. And black girls are I tween one third and one fourth of earnings at more th£ 
significantly less likely to smoke girls are sexually victimized by die the majority of which 


n ?ariy 17 percent of eighth grade Racial differences among girls than girls of other races or African time they finish high school. That ing the second half of last year by 
® rl ® used marijuana in 1996, com- are important in many instances. American boys. includes a range of experiences targeting affluent businessmen. 


Pfojed to just over 5 percent in 1991. African American girls, for example, The also found that girls are fre- from rape to sexual harassment. Fear that Arizmendi and his gang of 
m its report, the National Council have more positive perceptions of quentiy the victims of violent crime. Nearly two-thirds of rape victims are gunmen could strike at any time has 

for Research on Women dealt with their own bodies than do white and It cited studies estimating that be- under 17 years old, the report said. led to a growing demand for private 

- — security. 

^ Investigators say the main reason 

I Urnin «• Ronl/ iVt a Wli aa1 g nf Till! a they wUI be even less P^P^ed for Arizmendi has eluded capture and 

* '■*" L OdlvJV LllC TT IlCClo vll X providing this emotional support operates with such brazenness is that 

0 There Is nothing that sets out for he has protected himself by paying 

COMMFMT I neighbor's trash barrels. Next time, I pendence that this son repeated us what to expect dealing with the off police and other law-enforcement 


I they will be even less prepared i 
providing this emotional support 


COMMENT neighbor's trash barrels. Next time, pendence that this son repeated us what to expect dealing with the off police and other law-enforcement 

Elio a N the family worries, it could be a with his own sons — with a car that stages of 70s, 80s. 90s. In raising authorities. Police allegedly have 

Qoodman neighbor's child. had automatic drive and a teacher children, we are told, the pendulum carried out abductions and torture 

■ t Z7 " The task of key removal has fallen with less patience. Now it has come swings between permissiveness and In collusion with his group, as well 

"* W wish me luck," to this eldest son. h 56-year-old man- to this, he said uneasily, a much less authoritarianism. But what about as independently. Furthermore, the 

I Y says my fellow traveler as ager, by birth order and default. His welcome rite of return passage. relating to our elders? How do we various Investigative agencies in- 

tolls his carry-on bag down the mother had said, "1 can’t talk to him As we part company it occurs to avoid being overbearing or neglect- volved in the search for Arizmendi 

h-i £ a " d 0ut ^ le plane - "Til come about ’t" brother had demurred, me that my fellow traveler has not ful? When does our respect for their have been criticized for a lack of co- 

Ir- \T h ?** car ke y® or 0,1 them," “He listens to you best." And so the embarked on this route alone. The autonomy leave them In the lurch? ordination and intelligence sharing. 

J'ajKis with an Odyssean touch as manager bought a ticket and took on manager is part of a much less- When does eareraking take away Kidnapping in this country of 

■disappears into the terminal. a job that looms as an unexpected recognized sandwich generation: their own power? The gears do not 96 million people, as in other parts 

l-asir Ve flown t0 K ether U P the and unwelcome filial chore. the triple-decker generation. The mesh easily. Add to thnt, the fact that of Latin America, has become a 

R row t0 *** town that ,bis man was on this son’s mind as middle-aged children of elderly par- the triple-decker generation is now boom industry, viewed as a way to 

call h UP 11 and 11181 his Parents still we circled over Providence en route ents, the 50- and 60-something chil- in the penumbra of its own old age. transcend poverty with minimal 

liftoff M M Be,ween the long delayed to the last roundup of the old man's drenof80 and 90someth ing parents. For my fellow traveler the car risk, given the Mexican justice sys- 

class r i , ing ' he described the Taurus? The middle-aged son was These days, I meet more and keys are a real problem, but also a tern's limitations and corruption. 

vjj, c - , tas a 84:1 before him: to con- remembering the time, 40 years more people who are the filling be- symbol. With luck, his father will Over the Inst three years, authcri- 
order w m 86 or ' nece ssary, to ago, when this dad taught him how tween adult children and aged par- give him another driver's lesson, ties have logged nearly 1,860 abduc- 

i, phi "| S ^Tear-old father to give to drive. They headed for an empty ents. Their emptying and empty and show him how to navigate this tions. but the actual number is 

b Pace m the driver's seat, supermarket parking lot The father nests are bursting — surprisingly twist in the road with grace and believed to be much higher. The 1 


good sense— as a passenger. 


| attorney general's office in Febru- 


aphisnl ; lauier io give to unve. l ney neaaeu ior an empty ents. ineir eiuiJiyiiiu emu cminy miu wiuv* min mm w unYmmc um uun», uui me acium numoer is 

-pu- p . ce ja the driver's seat, supermarket parking lot The father nests are bursting — surprisingly twist in the road with grace and believed to be much higher. The 

Hie m J 8 w ‘ lat i * ias happened over handed over the keys, the sweaty- — with worries about parents. good sense— as a passenger. attorney general's office in Febru- 

PridehL year ‘ H . is father ’ s lingering palmed son grabbed the shift The Our country is growing older by But for the moment, I cannot help ary announced the creation of an 
f‘Vdlniiel C0 | m u lnto conf l' ct with his father patiently taught him to drive, the decade. Many of our parents wondering why the parents who anti-kidnapping unit with federal 

oscafitwr » l 0ne car accident st °P- 8tart * P ark - older man have outlived their own parents by a gave us those' wheels never taught jurisdiction. Since theq, however, at 
he drove ov° th unt11 Anally gave the younger his wheels. 1 decade or two. If the baby boomers us how hard it ite to put our family least one of its agents has been 1 


^ over. the curb and into a 1 . It wa9 a rite of passage to fade- I are (inprepared for Social Security i roles into revetfsd 


J.jurested 0 n charges of kidnapping. 
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Bickering Towards Peace 


I Ode To Adolescent Confusion 


Tom GJelten 

TO END A WAR 
By Richard Holbrooke 
Random House. 408 pp. $27.95 

I N THE time of fighting and nego- 
tiation, the presidents of Bosnia, 
Serbia and Croatia impressed out- 
siders mostly with their stubborn- 
ness. Alija Izetbegovic focused so 
squarely on the suffering of his 
Muslims that he could not acknow- 
ledge the pain of others. Slobodan 
Milosevic was second to none as a 
master of denial add evasion. Franjo 
Ttutyman imagined himself a great 
statesman but did not measure up in 
moments of crisis. 

“Once enraged,” writes Richard 
Holbrooke, “these leaders needed 
outside supervision to stop them- 
selves from self-destruction." Hol- 
brooke was one of the few 
diplomats with the skill and tem- 
perament to handle the supervisory 
assignment. Over a four-month 
period in the summer and fall of 
1995, lie directed the exhaustive 
and complex negotiations that led to 
the Dayton peace agreement. He 


and complex negotiations that led to 

Hana Johnson phanage and into the lives of care- stint as her foster brother, beg an the Dayton peace agreement. He 

givers and street hustlers who knew explanation for their appearance, brought to the task an acerbic man- 

THEBOY the sexy, elusive teen by one of sev- The steady, lucid tone of her journal tier and a talent for improvisation 

By Naesm Murr era] aliases. Hennessy's quest and would be precocious even for many that kept him and his team a step 

Houghton Mifflin. 214 pp. $22 the render’s need to resolve the seasoned adults, and her penetrat- ahead of their difficult Balkan part- 

teen's murder impel the story while ing observations and attention to ners. 

E EW sellings convey n sod- allowing glimpses of the nightmares worldly details seem inconsistent Other diplomats, both American 

cly’s underside belter than in Hennessy’s past and the (lashing with her fetal retreat into depres- and European, had tried before to 

^^^^^JuMngs^riiid a of his ele ctoral ambitions. sion. launch a peace process and failed. 
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floor becomes a murder scene and headlong diffdhrer “searchlne ™ ha ,T taUed , off army - Unavoidably, his behind-the- 

the surroundings take shape as somewhere below him for dun raU !? r thal ? p XI ’ lore scenes story of the negotiations Is a 

present-day London, the stage speck of blue.” Like Margaret At- The He^th^Mtf 8 ml£ht fac '' self -Promoting account. To End A 

seems se, for a gritty urban my* vS, MurrULs in ^ to £n. SsltuES ^ 

But Naeem Muir's first novel, comVa kbid of mSeticS.’S B f , oil ? of recent times°Xfbrooke 

S.rv B Th'» oir° re “TVS. macabre luring, almost confining. weigh itTdefe/s Wntes v,vidl 5' of his d ™™‘* en- 

story.The plot unwinds Uke 3 poem, Yet even good poets can fall orey S w -' u P hunters with the Balkan leaders 

rolU.f nimrhflM H f “ mbled on a “ affectations. -Ib? allusions wto m^tncettLnh “O' 1 of U ‘ e unlikely settings where 

"1 ln f n ^ii th t i B ? ed bls memory. Shakespeare’s “Richard n” and “this wsstebX .™" B . ‘t e P eacf Progress was made, from n 

I shall tell you what I know. The England" in the desrrin i™ nt Vt,. ™ lelands of a thriving city and the dinner at the late Pamela 
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The Origin of Darwinism I sails. Not that it was difficult to fin< 


I THE spice islands voyage 

I Ouest for Alfred Wallace 
I By Tim Severn! 

• Carroll £ Graf. 267 pp. $25 

i in.id pursuit? What 

( I ¥ V struggle in escape?" heals 
j Ite Crime lo consider that 

I GYeci.ui urn. indulging his historical 
' nnagniaiion. Just so. Tim Severin 
queried I he past and given us 
iwo books in one: a travel adventure 
and a ripping-yum biography, Both J 
cenier on the life of the pioneering I 

evolutionary biologist (and serious 

rival to Darwiuj Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace ( 1823-19] 3). 

Severin Jias made a career out of I 
■ -wrpHtinff ol hers' bad trips: Sind- 
bnd. Ulysses, Marco Polo, St. Bren- I 
dan bobbing up and down in all 
icflffitT coracle. Many have fried I s 


most famously Thor Heyer- 
clsdft. with uneven results. But Sev- 
erin is the best of the lot. Plainly, he 
is u born storyteller. 

In 1854. Wallace went out to 
Indonesia to collect rare plants and 
Every night, he’d hero- 
ically work up his field notes, pin his 
specimens, and then labor on his 
iotirn.il, despite pitched fevers and 
-onsrnnr suppurating sores. He had 
3 gift for “tireless scrutiny" of , 
lature. the an of ceaseless and 
leductive observation. I 

Then, for four years, Wallace 
■andered the eastern Malay archi- I 
?Iago {the Moluccas or Spice Is- I 
ndsj, hitching his way on native 
tats called protons. Severin had 
such a craft made for himself and 
his team, using methods involving 
wooden pegs rather than nails, dead 
reckoning rather than actual mea- I 
suring, and great square-rigged I i 


sails. Not that it was difficult to find 
craftsmen capable of making a mid- 
19th century prahu ; the boats are 

- still in common use today, though 

- for short inler-islnnd trips, not open- 
ocean venturing. 

Severin reproduced Wallaces four 
years in just four months, revisiting 
iiiost of Wallace's stops, looking for 
the stellar and now-tluentened crea- 
tures that so stunned Victorian bio- 
logy. Wallace saw black cockatoos, 
birds that use a leuf as a tool with 

( which they firmly hold and crack 
open a certain slippery nut. The 
white cockatoos were innocent of 
the leaf trick, and Otis difference in 
the species gave the black birds the 
nutritional and environmental lever- 
age they needed to survive. It's one 
of the animal behaviors that started 
Wallace thinking about evolution. 

Wallace produced his 4,000-word 
“On the Tendency of Varieties to 
Depart Indefinitely from Their Orig- 
inal Type” in February 1858 on the 
island of Ternate and mailed it off to 


Darwin. Darwin said he received 
the letter on June 18. but claimed 
thnr the solution to the problem of 
the origin of species had already oc- 
curred to him. on June 8. He even 
remembered the very “spot on the 
road where the Damascene event 
happened. 

In any case, the result was the 
hurried and infamous joint reading, 
on July l at the Linnean Society in 
London, of Wallace's paper and a 
short, confused pastiche by Darwin 
(but not presented by him). In feet, 
Wahace precipitated Darwin into 
pnnt. Within 18 months, Darwin’s 
book would take the intellectual 

W0 K { r STuST” 1, 11 stil[ holds th e 

scholarly high ground, Is still more 
useful than any other 19th-century 
scientific work. (Wallace was In the 
Spice Islands during alj this.) 

Severin has done a great job voy- 
aging in Wallace’s wake, attempting 
to reconstruct his sense of wonder 
and astonishment and the slowly 
dawning message that nature was 


spect for the often maligned art of 
diplomacy. 

The hook’s greatest merit is its 
contribution to diplomatic history, 
Holbrooke argues that Europe and 
the United Slates were "equally mis- 

- guided” in their initial approach to 
, the Yugoslav disintegration crisis - 

- the Europeans for thinking they 

- could handle it on their own; Wash- 
j ington for thinking it had “no dog in 
3 this fight," as Secretary of Slate 

- James Baker said in 1992. 

i Holbrooke's portrayal of Euro 
3 peans as prone to bickering and ob- 
j sussed with status is just short of 
t contemptuous. - Britain, -Franca. and 

l Germany wanted Italy excluded 
from the Contact Group, he says. 

I mainly because "they liked the 
I prominence that caine from being 
senior members of a prestigious 
international negotiating group. 
v (Never mind its effectiveness.)” But 
Holbruoke is just as harsh in his 
f treatment of those in the U S. gov- 
i eminent who failed to support an 
f assertive policy in Bosnia, 
e Holbrooke, however, largely fails 
3 tu address one issue over which ht 
? has been criticized — his relation- 
ship with Serbian leader Milosevic. 
i Holbrooke’s first big achievement 
3 in Yugoslavia was to get Milosevic 
;- to represent the Bosnian Serbs in all ( 
peace talks. The Holbrooke-Milo- 
i sevic connection was at the core ot , 
j the peace negotiation process. Hoi- 
1 , brooke reports that Milosevic is 
i- “smart" and “charming." He refuses 

f Serb leaders Radovan Karadzic an i! 
a Ratko Mladic. He apparently has no 
l such qualms about his meetings 

- with Milosevic, though it was at the : 
i latter's bidding that Karadzic and ' 
i Mladic did much of their dirty work . 

This is not just a question of style j 

- Many U.S. officials believe there is I 
1 little chance of peace in the Balkans \ 

as long ns Milosevic remains in 
; power, and they wonder whether , 
Holbrooke acted wisely in depend- 1 
ing on the Serbian leader so much. 
Holbrooke needs to confront this 
criticism, and he hns not. 

The other half of the relationship, 
of course, is Holbrooke himself 
'lliis book will undoubtedly be read 
as evidence of his tendency for 
seeking publicity. This is not to 
suggest that credit is undeserved 
Hulbrooke argued early for U.S. in- 
volvement in Bosnia, and his coun- 
sel was often ignored. This book 
was for him an opportunity to argue 
that he was right all along, and he 
I does so persuasively. 

holding out to mankind.. But by 
closely following Wallace’s fine , 
book The Malay Archipelago, 
(1869), Severin also shows us an in- j 
tellect in turmoil. Wallace had go«c ; 
beak to beak with Darwin, and War 
lace had blinked. 

A generous and probably fw v t 00 \ 
deferential man, Wallace always.. , 
called the theory of evolution “D ar ‘ , . 
winism" and dedicated his book W , 
the great man. But the Wallace 
persona seems a bit too controlled : 
and safe, never pierced by j 1 
consciousness or any triumphant; 
awareness of his self-worth- ^ T 
emerged from the working cl *~ .Tr 
and nevef deigned to confront the o 
magisterial Darwin. Ifs as though- | 
to paraphrase Philip Larkin- j* jj 

never climbed clear of his wrong WT [ 

ginnings. , T vt i 

Severin’s science and his | 

cal imagination art both sugge 9t]V “ p 
and enlightening. He’s made a boo j 


and enlightening. He s maae a ^ 
that's full of birds and bug* ,flfl 
boats, but it also has heart 
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The secret heart of Japanese darkness 

Bernard Eisenschltz n ■ m sa • • . • 
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Bernard Eisenschltz 

explores the intense, 
unsentimental themes of 
Kenji Mizoguchi’s films 

T HE films of Kenji Mizo- 
■giiclii, the Japanese director 
who is being given a 
comprehensive refrospeclrve at the 
Paris Criic'-mnth&iue until July 20. 
lake one into a strangely compelling 
world that does not easily yield up 
its secrets. 

Hie smooth camera movements 
that do not always follow the charac- 
ters. the splendid handling of sur- 
faces and fabrics, the relationship 
between dialogue and flu- diame- 
ters r now -merits, the j ml liable pas- 
wige of lime and the intensity of 
distraught fact's that reveal their sec- 
1-cls ill 1-liiKHip nre nil i k-nienls of n 
mse*u-srrur ihni ik-fi,. s il, si ription. 
Mi/oKiu liiVi films ri m-liefl ibr- 
?5l :iiiw:inls ihr mkI „r his life, in 
I ml* Imi.-- :i fi'l-nrni.'i-iiiL; Japan 
| i^tbii I" -i nrl liis mi „ lf , t |„, 

I VpiiiiT aril! (. antics fi-iiral*. when- 
| Hicy ilium ilimcly ^nutrlit mi . 

Hom-vcr. nlthoiijfli for Wpaicrn 
| anrlit-iuvs i hi ‘y had a .leper of 
I exulirisiM in .Min mon, Mi/piim-hi 1 * 

, l ie We hi Oli.un (liifii). i' Kc .|sn 
| Moiioj-mari HHfifi). rile Cnii-iflif 
! i.'vfo ( lii-s" anrl Sanslm Hie 
l , . | i if! Il!li|l (Vi IV in ill, (vayoimpa- 
'-ilile mill a film |i|„. .Uira Kura- 
saras Kaslrnmn,,. lei 
I tan os uke Ivinagasn's (; a i t . Of Hell 
-The — yningiir nrrTr nti 
French film critics at the time 
rejected the notion of cultural singu- 
larity and saw Mizoguchi's films as 
being the very definition of mise-en- 
setne. “It is that language, and not 
Japanese, which one needs to learn 
in order to understand Mizoguchi,” 
Jacques Rivette wrote. 

Thnt language did indeed prompt 
wild enthusiasm for the other Mizo- 
guchi films when they were shown 
nt the Cinematheque without sub- 
titles— the four-hour, two-part TTie 
Loyal 47 Ronin (1942), Osaka Elegy 
(1936), which was more radical than 
nny Popular Front film, and Uta- 
maro And His Five Women (1946), a 
poetic self-portrait of the director. 

These earlier works, as well as 
others directed before the water- 
shed of the war, painted the same 
grim picture ns his Final master- 
piece, Street Of Shame (1956), and 
corrected the image of serenity and 
resignation that had been rather 
hastily foisted on Mizoguchi. 

Soon his image was shown to 
have an extra dimension. The theatre 
director Ariane Mnouchkine and 
the film historian Georges Sadoui 
talked to people in Kyoto and Tokyo 
who had worked with Mizoguchi. 
They described him as a very diffi- 
cult man and a total perfectionist 
who would insist on his scriptwriters 
rewriting screenplays 10 times in a 
row without him saying what was 
wrong with them. 

Another side of his character 
which had the effect of enriching 
his films, was revealed by Kaneto 
Shindo, who spent 15 years working . 
for Mizoguchi as an assistant and 
scriptwriter before going on to 
direct such movies as The Island. 

He said of Mizoguchi: “Money was 
the only thing that interested him — 
.money so he could lutvi women." 

So much for the idealistic view of 
:Mjzoguchi. Meanwhile his movies, 

;as they gradually became accessi- 
ble. conflrinied the continuity of his 
hisalration between the thirties and 
.thefiMW^^ 1 
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Scene f rom The Crucified Lovers, 

Although 50 of the 53 silent films 
lie made between 1924 and 1935 
have been lost, the 27 sound movies 
included in the Cinematheque retro- 
spective (out of the 33 he made in 
all) give a very comprehensive 
picture of his output during the last 
20yearsofhislife. 

Mizoguchi may have been lion- 
ised in the West, but lie was less 
appreciated in his own country, 
where he was seen as a political 
opportunist and an ordinary director 
of “quality" films. The fact that he al- 
ways worked for big producers and 
seemed, late in his career, to pander 
to their wishes by turning out prod- 


Prostitutiun, whether literal ur 
metaphorical, is the mainspring of 
almost all Mizoguchi's movies. A 
typical Mizoguchi story shows a 
character or some kind of passion 
(ambition, lust or love) that pre- 
vents the mechanism of society 
from functioning properly, then de- 
scribes the various stages in which 
society eliminates or absorbs that 
intervention from outside — except 
in exceptional cases where the in- 
tervention takes the form of rebel- 
lion, such as the determination of 
the couple in The Crucified Lovers 
to die together or die decision by 
the hero of New Tales Of The Taira 



Prostitution is the 
mainspring of almost 
all Mizoguchi’s films. 
■Money was the only 
thing that Interested 
him — money so he 
could have women’ 


ucts designed to do well In the West 
contributed to the indifference 
shown by his compatriots towards, 
for example, a film like Ugetsu 
■Monogntari, which was quickly clas- 
sified by international critics as one 
of the 10 best tnovies of all time. 

It was precisely because he 
worked within codified formulas — 
adaptations of great literary clas- 
sics, prostitute movies, prestige 
films — that lie was able to get audi- 
ences to nccept the violence of his 
films, their virulence and their 
moral Intransigence (in that, he was 
comparable to John Ford, who was 
regarded as an old reactionary, yet 
directed Westerns that took a quite 
pitiless view of American society) . 


Clan (1954) to fire arrows at the 
monks’ baldachins, 

Mizoguchi's prewar movies often 
represented female figures en- 
ineshed^ ill the very substance of 
cinematic technique; In Tokyo 
March (li)29), which lias survived 
in only fragmentary form, the inter- 
play of gazes creates an imaginary 
space in the Ernst Lubitsch manner; 
and the non-chronological narrative 
of The Downfall Of Osen (1934), 
sustained by the autonomy of the 
camera and the editing, eventually 
drives the heroine mad, 

As the years went by, Mizoguchi 
refocused his interest on the har- 
mony of appearances, The feeling of 
happiness generated by the central 


episode of Ugetsu Monogntari al- 
most makes one forget the theme 
that runs right through the movie: 
the horrors of war. 

Mizoguchi's art resides in the way 
he articulates his ideal of beauty — 
M He dreamt of using national trea- 
sures as accessories," said his 
favourite actress, Klnuyo Tanaka — 
with sadistic relationships. 

He is equally clearcut in his atti- 
tude towards money and desire; he 
always describes the social back- 
ground that underpins the oppresr 
sion of women by men, and of the 
dispossessed by the propertied. 

In a typical Mizoguchi movie the 
battle of money and the battle of the 
sexes interlock as the fast-moving 
plot unfolds. There is no hint of 
sentimentality in the dialogue. Even 
when the characters talk about love, 
they are always putting across vital 
information. At the end of the plot 
all possible relationships have been 
exhausted and all the characters are 
mentally drained. Nothing is left but 
cries of despair, as in Sisters Of The 
Gion (1936) and Women Of The 
Night (1948). 

Beauty itself is shown to be a 
pawn in the power game. There is 
nothing exhilarating about the won- 
derful shots of a geisha getting 
dressed in Gion Festival Music 
(1953) or of women making up in 
front of a mirror in Sisters Of The 
Gion or Street Of Shame; here, the 
creation of beauty is a task that 
serves a specific purpose. 

The last shot of Mizoguchi's last 
film shows a very young prostitute 
gesturing to clients ( in Street Of 
Shame. “For some are in darkness/ 
And others are in the light/ And 
■those in the light can be seen/ 
.Those in the darkness cannot be 
seen," concludes Bertolt Brecht's 
Threepenny Opera. Curiously, Mi- 
zoguchi's birth in 1$98 and death in 
1956 both fell toith|n'\yeeks of those 
of Brecht, with whom he had so 
much in common. . ' : 

(June 11) 


Fhere were 
pianists in th 
cian nr music-lov' 
miss a concert >, 
has come to *“>0™ 

Martha", who 5 
by Philippe as ““ leslru ‘ 
lihle and re ull ™ a '!' “ a " 
formly dull r mechanised ■ 

She walk dainmynnunke,^ . 
eerr nbifim- ,ltT ** 

snid -i ' ^ t0 l *'e eoniluilw. 
rYiorii! j iutoil, and placed her ; 
tSSpn Hie keyboard. She tin 
" , a performance of Man> | 
pels Concerto in (1 major d i 
R ich her phrasing. freedom "fjj> • 
khtIi and building up of dimun , 
.■med nnnv ^citiic than in then. 
Although Argeririi allvwtl b-r ’ 
sell In be carried away by tin lyric, 
flight* of lliis exultant work and-! 

I in it curb Hie rhythmical drive «i to 
! first ami third movement*. ■Jiefc* 
time when shaping Iter iJb^ 
m mieil driven by a kremlin 

In tile first movement, wluirto | 
allowed lu r 'm<pir.itiirii a fm* fri: j 
as she almost always does hori'ce : 

and the originality and freedom* ' 
her playing, were reminiscent at A 
fred Cortot. He, loo. always guv. if. 
impression fit. 1 Was improvising: hr ■ 
too, was a "cl laracter". 

It is only when you do mitt- 
every bar of a work that you (£ 
give the audience the feeling to: 
are listening to its creation; it k oni 
when you are ill total control of 3 
score that you can hit one ort* 1 , 1 ,* 

wrong notes without it mattering 
The long, dreamlike slow move- 
ment came as a compelling fr 
minder that Ravel was a diffiden 
man who revealed his personal 
paradoxically, by taking refuge be- 
hind the challenges he set hints# 

The tune, the longest In the to 
tory of Western music, is tfriBO . j 
with staggering virtuosity and hj 
no real beginning or end. That ii 
how Argerlch played it, as a tend* 
and almost imperceptible murmur- 
The Orchestra National * j 
France accompanied Argerich mill j 
loving attention, apart front one ® 
two slightly muffed passages in to 
fast movements — the concert 0 
pushes the woodwind and brass w 
their limits. 

Dutoit encouraged Argench » | 
give an encore. She played a P*** 
by the Argentine composer, Albert 
Ginastera, a milonga with eariflJj 
Indian modal touches. In an attend I 
to staunch the torrents of applau- ; 
Argerich begged the members® . 
the orchestra to leave the pta® 0 " 
with her. ^ 

Th? musicians spent. a long® 1 * 
after the concert chatting o«W® 
the theatre. They were liappy 
have contributed to the s |J cce ?\! 
return of a pianist whom UijV 
known for many years, and wl 
they appreciate as mud) 1,3 
appreciates them. ; . 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 

S$or Lecturer/Associate Professor 
m (rategic Management/Business 
IlicyManagerial Economics 

* '" | i' )ates sl,ould have at laast a Doctorate Dagree in Management.. In 
a*™®!' “ car ‘atas should have a significant track record of quality research and 
appropriate rs(evit 8achln g axperience. 

^*'JjJ , * f ** c Hidatas will be expected to teach Strategic Management and Busi- 
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ffinw bsnefitr The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
btnalits; • pension fund/gratuity scheme t medical aid scheme • annual bonus • housing 
ifowance • generous leave privileges • relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable contract period. 

Application procedure: Applications in writing, should be accompanied by certified copies 
old qualifications, plus curriculum vitae stating full details of present 
ia3ar V notch, increment date, the earliest available date when duty can 
be assumed, plus three referees with their contact addresses. This 
should be submitted to: The Heed, Recruitment and Administration, 

University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliml- 
nery telegraphic applications may be made via fax (+264-81) 
a ®’ 3 M3Q/206-3QU30 or E-mail: akanime®unam.na/mheita©un8m.na. 
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TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) (or those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 



MSc/Diploma Course in European Urban 
Conservation School of Town & Regional Planning 

University of Dundee ' 

This well established one year full-time taught course aims lo provide a 
sound understanding of urban conservation Issues In die UK and other EU 
countries and lo examine the importance of built heritage in planning and 
economic teraii. Applicants should have a honours degree or equivalent In a 
suitable subject eg Architecture, Town Planning. Geography, History, Social 
Science. An. History or Archaeology 1HBC recognised course. Funding 
a valla hie for eligible candidaies. 

Details/ Application Form: Post Graduate Oflke, University of Dundee, Perth 
Rd. Dundee. DDI 4HN. Tel: 0044 (0)1382 34S028. Fax: 0044 (0)1382 
34S 5 1 S . E-mail :rgi@ip I -dundee.ac.uk 

Th, Uofcwdl)' wiifi lo yramou BljLo Edentioe rrsfud] trihts r^isf oyyomc)6a nayicyn. 


Oxfam has been working In Former Yugoslavia since 1993, and now has 
offices throughout the region. Programmes Include emergency relief and 
preparedness, capacity building with local NGOs, disability rights work and 
advocacy. 

Programme Manager, Kosovo 

Contract: 18 months 

Deputy Programme Manager, Kosovo 

Contract: 1 year 
Based In Pristina - Unaccompanied 


Oxfam's responses to the emergency 
situation In the region - their planning and 
implementation, and communications Issues 
which arise from the emergency. 

Experience In programme management, 
and of emergency work Is essential. 

Raf: OS/DPM/KOH/PY/OW. 

Key competencies lor both poatB: 

• Management experience with a 
commitment to team development and 
support, and excellent Interpersonal skills 

• Active commitment to promoting gender 
equity and equal opportunities in all 
aspects of Oxfam's work 

• Ability to work in a volatile environment 
and to balance political sensitivities. 

Knowledge of Eastern Europe, and Kosovo 
In particular, would be desirable as would 
experience of fundraising and knowledge of 
international donors. 


Oxfam In Kosovo Is Involved In work to Improve 
water and sanitation, and in supporting women's 
and disabled people's organisations in the 
region. Recently Oxfam has been responding to 
the emergency needs of displaced people whose 
lives have been disrupted by conflict 
The Programme Manager (PM) will have overall 
responsibility far development, emergency and 
advocacy work In Kosovo, reporting to the 
Programme Representative in Belgrade. 

Experience of programme management, 
representation and financial skills are essential. 

Preferably the candidate should have 
experience of both development and emergency 
work, and of health, women's and/OT disability 
prqjBCtS. Raf: OS/PM/KOB/PY/GW. 

The Deputy Programme Manager (DPM) will 
provide support to the PM. and deputise in 
her/his absence. In particular the DPM will 
support the PM in the management of 

Programme Manager, Bosnia 

Contract: 1 year Based In Gorazde - Accompanied 
Salary: £19,787 pa (taxable) plus accommodation or National Salary Package 


The Gorazde office Is currently one of 
3 Oxfam progiamme offices in Bosnia. 
Oxfam Is now moving from relief towards 
longer term work, in Gorazde this Is mainly 
suooortlnrt the work of local organisations, 
particularly those working with women and 
disabled people, and promoting more 
sustainable livelihoods through income 
generation. 

Key competencies: 

• Minimum 2 years' experience In 
development and humanitarian 
relief programmes 


• Management experience with a 
commitment to staff development, good 
interpersonal and financial skills 

• Experience of working with local 
organisations and communities 

- CApeiieiibc wt Ucvolopirig, ond managing 

Income generation programmes and of 
micro finance Issues generally 

• Commitment to promoting gender equity 
and equal opportunities 

Knowledge of Eastern Europe and of 
major international donors would be 
highly desirable. 

Ref: OS/PM/BOS/PY/flW. 


For further detalle and an application form please send a large 8AE to: 

The International Human Resources Department, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford, 
0X2 7DZ quoting the appropriate reference. 

Closing dale lor all post9: 27 July 1998. Interview data: To be arranged. 


Founded In 1942, Oxram works with people 
regBrdless or race or religion in their struggle 
against poverty. Oxfam GB Is a member 
of Oxfam International. For further information 
http://www.oneworld.org/odain/ 


•ME AM 

Working for a Fairer World 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR - 
CARIBBEAN 

Based in Kingston, Jamaica £25,123 p.a. 

In the Caribbean, Save the Children 'a work focuses on education work, the 
environment and chfldrenfe participation In environmental projects. Including tree planting 
schemes In Haiti, protecting the marine environment In Cuba and youth groups in 
Jamafcab marginalised urban areas running clean-up campaigns. Other work Includes 
HIV/AIDS prevention wrfh Cuban youth and disability work. Including training workshops In 
Haiti on community based rehabilitation and Integrating disabled children into mainstream 
education. Advocacy training with young people Is now taking place across the region. 

As Director, yog will manege and develop thB programme through a highly effective 
team of locally appointed programme and administrative staff. You will have substantial 
International and senior management experience of overseas development 
programmes such as those described above; demonstrating skins In staff 
management and development, strategic planning, financial management, and monitoring 
and evaluation. Strong analytical and senior representatlon/negotlatlng skills are also vital. 
French or 8pan1sh Is essential. 

The post has accompanied status, and ia . offered on a 25 month contract, with a 
salary of E25.123 which should be tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits 
package Including accommodation, flights and other living expenses. .. 

This Is a re-advertisement - previous applicants need-pot apply. For farther 
details and application form, please write to Esmfi Dobson. Overseas Personnel SCF 
17 Grove Lane, London SE5 6RD or fax 01 71 793 7610. Closing date: t^UJuJy 1998.' 
SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer 

Save the Chil 

■ Working for a better world for children 
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Association of Commonwealth Universities 

Unlverally Prat „ 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Africa University (Z(mbabwfl) 

Africa University (Zimbabwe) 

Africa University (Zimbabwe) 

Africa University (Zimbabwe) 

Botswana 
Botswana 

Cape Town (South Africa) 


W40B75 

W46676 

W46077 


NUST Zimbabwe 
NUST Zimbabwe 
NUST Zimbabwe 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWJ (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
UWI (Barbados) 
AUSTRALIA 

B Melbourne 

Newcasile (NSW) 
OUT (Queensland) 
OUT (Queensland) 
iv OUT (Ouaensland) 
■„4* '.vi'e Tasmania 





AP/SL/L Geography 
SL/L Accounting & Finance 
AP/SL/L History 
AP/SL/L Church History 

SL7L Statistics W 4 fifiQ 7 

L Management JUg 

mSepiS? 1 ! 0 } 1 & Tachnoto 0y Education W48872 

UNESCO Chair In Renewable Energy W46674 

P. Chair In Applied Biology 8 Biochemistry W46680 

AP/SLfL Applied Mathematics W 4 G 681 

SL7L Applied Chemistry W46895 

P. Department^ Lanouage, Linguistics & Literature W48683 

cr!r , Can L ' tera,ure * n Ffe,1,: ^ & branch Language W46884 

SLA Literary Theory 
SU. Latin American & Caribbean Studies 
L/AL Linguistics (Sociolinguistics) 

SmpusSu «a L Unou,sllcs < Dascri PUv8/Appii8d) 

SL/L Social Work 
L/AL Teaching ol Philosophy 

Chair In Psychology/Director, Morgan Centre 
Chair Economics 
P/AP Information Systems 
P 8 Head, School of Early Childhood 
APRoad Safety 
L Law 


ASP Law 

ASP Oncniogy (non-cllnfcal) 


W46688 

W46687 

W46688 

W46689 

W46890 


W46702 

W46678 

W46679 


P Pathology 


Faculty of Business Management 
and Consumer Studies 
Department of Leisure and 
Hospitality Studies 
T heDeparunenioffersawiderangcof *^£FO^* 
undergraduate programmes in the leisure, tourism 
and hospitality industries. We now require enthusiastic 
profesdonaJs with a proven research background who can 
contribute to future new initiatives. 

LECTURER IN LEISURE 
AND TOURISM 

UP TO £28,545 REF LH/T 

on Mr M Wlt “ n ' Head ofUepwimenu 

£“ r,her particulars wltli Mr M WUson, Head of Department, I 
Personnel Division, tel +44 (0jl6l 295 2122 ( 24 hour 
answering service), quoting appropriate ref. 

Closing date 6 July 1998. 


Concern Universal 

(reg. Charity 272465} 

has two challenging vacancies in Its West A/rlca Programme . ■ 

Field Director - Sierra Leone 
Financial Manager - Sierra Leo*® 

To be Inverted in all aapecls and Issues arising from CUT" 0 * Sierra 
Leone. Including the support of local partners. Experts*# w| th protects 
elnlad lo the sectors ol emergency relief, agriculture. “«* securliv. hwlll- 
and child protection Is cteslrat'fp 

These important positions require previous enpAnce (at least 5 lo 5 
•eaiil in retet'davelopment wort*, and and rele ,flnt ifuMcahon Sirdnrle^ 
-fiered -ire. Field Dlreclor C17-C19.000 p a J*ts benefits) and Fbmn.kiI 
Moiisiger CI0-C18 .QQO|).<l (plus rienefila' depending on a*i 
A joi) description will be saw to suitei.ifeupplicanls on receipt 
. Concern Universal, 14 Man* Rood. Chatham. H enl. b 


Advertisement* 

11 Is a conditi of 
acceptance of 
orders that the 
The Guardian 
guarantee the |irllon o! 
any particular ^Jrtisemerit 
on a specified 10, QralaJ ' 
although ev^ 3 ^ ort ^ ' 
made to wlshw 
advert lserfi J ^ er ^ * 
not acce' lab,l,, y 
loss or rASfle caused by 
error- inacajac y h the 

printing non-appearance 
of am dvertlsenifln1 ' Tl»i 
alao^serve the right lo 
clas-^y correctly an; 
advisement, edit or deleft 
^objectionable wording crl 
ff iCt any advertisement 
^though evei 

*jvertlsement & narelu 
hecked, occasion? 
mistakes do occur. %| 
therefore ask advertises L- 1 , 
assist us by checking tts 
advertisement! s oarefulty a 
advise us. Immadifiitf/ she iSsx 
an error occur. Wetegrt r 
that we cannot acterj 
responsibility for more t r . < 1 
ONE INCORRECT n*ft. ! 
and that no repubkeatee ■■ 
be granted in the case 
typographical or n»r 
Juavges winch dn not S'-. 
the value vt 
orbeiiiyemeni 


ilisation’s high price 
saving 1 lost ’ tribes 


^WORDS 

John K 



Education and Training 
Opportunities in Africa 

The Brituh Council wiohos to update It: databaau 
of education and training professionals, and >■ now 
'” d ' 1d s“ ” " h ° hava had aobatanttal 
eaparlenca worfang within tho SADC countries or 
ATrica, particularly on EC project., and who are 
looking for long-tern aaaignmento in the region. 
Areas of expertise include: 

• Education project management 

• Primary schools management development 

• Primary curriculum development 

• Maths and science education at primary and 

secondary levels 

• Vocational education and training 

• Laboratory equipment procurement, maintenance 
and training. 

A higher degree nnd teaching qualification will 
VEt'o ppli ca rits 0 ' r ° 4 ll,lu8 induatrial «» 

Wo nre seeking professional edurntora who enjov tiring 
in the region and are committed to its development, 
who m-e nlile to facilitate chnnge in n democratic and 
consultative man nor, and who want to bo part of a 
multi-disc iplinaiy team working in n multi-cultural 
context. Tlioy should he willing to travel extensively, 
be flexible on a personal and professional level and bo 

excellent com mini icnUira. 

I J*"* «"«* expressions nf interest, availability and 

Curriculum Vitae imnximum 4 pages) no later than 
) Friday 1 7 July to; Marcus Gilbert, Sub-Saharan Africa 

, Group. Development nnd Training Services, The British 
Council. Sti Whitworth Street. Manchester Ml ABB. 

Fax 0161 957 7488. Email inarcus.gilbertQbrilLoiin.org 
All applications will be acknowledged. 





fust Graduated? 


Why not consider a 
Research Degree at Aston? 

RESEARCH DECREES PROGRAMME- Opportunlllu for Postgr«hJAlB Research 
Aston Bu*mh School It IntemiUorully renowned for Ihe quality and Impacl of 
“7^2' “w tor well qualified candidates for the Slow, 

ing full and part time research degrees programmes: 


KEY FEATURES: 

SSS!Sl!u'.‘o? r *1!“ n School md Indmtiy ipoiooiad 

mJDEKfTSHIPS covering fees and malnfanance for good candtdates, 
an programmes founded on an In-depih Integrated research methods 
nhg course which serves as a 'research appr enliceshlp’ for stucfenls; 
full membership of one of Ihe seven research groups al Aston; 
proluslo3ri^ a m^ eareh ’ lrHW ° flre “ semina ' 1 ,0 support your 
somesuppo 
results; and 

opportunltlei to attend modules from the Intematbnallyacclalmed Aston 


Applications are welcome In the following areas which are covered by the Re- 
search Croups it Astoa financial Performance and Accountability; Knowledge 
Managcflieil Mwfrnlng; OiganlnUon Studies (Including Human He, give: Man- 
S “* a kfranjgnment (Indudlng Non. 
Profrt SMBl StmqltMmgmoinnllnnorattonind IWinologymilOp. 

INTERESTED? 

Then contact Pam Lewis lor an Information pack or Stephen P. Osborne lor 
Informal discussion at (headdress below, 
i Lewis, 


search Programme Administrator, 


EWmifnghjm B4 TIT, UK 


School, Aston Unlvenlly, 


Chair of the Research Programme, 
J '“~ Wioo^Arton UnhreriHyt 
Tel: *44 (0)121 3393011 eit4429 ~ 

(0)121333 5620 
.E.Uwfi9utoaic.uk 

the Research Degrees Program 


llimfnghun B4 TIT, U, 

TeL +44 (0)121 3593611 eat 4599 
fut r44 (0)121 333 J6M 


Aston Busmen School website at hltp://wwwab».arton.ac.uk/ 


This unique SPOTOS MANAGERS 

MBA will be of .. 

great benefit to add ADMINISTRATORS 

5ports Managers/ _• . ■ 

Admlnislrators within ihe sport and Wiure indusuy Who aw 
keen to enhance their career prospects. r -v - ■ ' 
Commmo'ng wery Octoba- and Apdl'you taitdudyji'yww« 
pace n »our own lime - and the MBA Is structured insddia 
as to loos on practical issues Ihat you we be abfe'MitIM V ; 
your work slluallon from Ihe slait ", *■ : 

The Management Centre in corijunclhn rf ifyftiillie I* 
Researth into Sport *id Sodely at Leka(rf.UnVeri(ya^.™>iO 
together on this unique programme. It's i Jotmf&f'team as 
both Centres enjoy worfd-wiefe reputations’ ^B^f'respwwe 
areas and are vastly experienced in the delivery of postgraefuatt 
distance learning courses. 

The normal entry requirement Is a fine degree - aWiough 
professional qualifications coupled with relevant experience wi 
also be considered. 

To find out more, complete and return the coupon below 

To: The Secretary, (GW), Univerefty of Leicester, 

14 Salisbury Road, Leicester LEI 7RQ, UK. 

Tel: +44 (0) 116 252 5939. Fa* +44 (0) 116 252 572ft 
e-mail: crss@leicester,ac.uk 
Td like to know more about Ihe distance learning MBA In 
Sports Management please send me your information pa* 

NaifeV ^y , * — 


« t Leicester 
University 

Promoting excellence In University teaching and teseadi 


ilESis ™> i '* ^ tate9t 

eel ta, S co, i "/ d ^ n n “ m r e 
nameless group uf ^ erd ‘ TL- 

lnabngleoflfe t ra0rt 

allies whese et f ‘i 1be8> c ? n,mu ' 

In die past fen decade . „ , h . 
WHi'ragoilargt-scale dt ,n “ f !* le 
ol foresrdwt-flingt communV. un 
the 1‘JSOs, there hat been a new .“I 
tribe in the Amazln about evt ; 
Niter year. According to an officia., 
dFimai, the Brazilian Federal In- 
fan Agency — the satpe official 
ftno located the settlement in Acre 
-there could be 50 more still to be 
found That is to sny, 50 communi- 
ties that do not consort with while 
People (white in the sense of non- 
Amenndian). 

TTiis is the meaning of “lost", "un- 
coiitacled" and “undiscovered''; 
"to* words refer to groups of 
indigenous people that have not yet 
fed missionaries, gold-miners. 

, Jihropologiste or officials of Funai 
But such “uncon- 
“rtw/fnbcs Ildvc jjIciiL/ uf »-w.iU.k.L 
father groups, whose members 
! ® themselves in routine contact 
i J* wider world. They just 
, ^t go where white people are. Or, 

| “toy do, they kill them. 

I Hut is what the lost tribe of Acre 
™. according to the Funai official, 
coming upon a settler fishing in 
?! eir PfeT ^ the jungle, they shot 
“in with arrows. Poor Domingos 
*«es. May he rest in peace. But 
. m Isolated act of violence 
^^..^■gible when set against 
je millions of Americans who have 
™ at the hands of settlers since 
ye beginning of European colonisa- 
0r eve[ i just those who liave 


Will Eappen tragedy be repeated? 


7MSuardian 

Weekly 


To place your advertisement 
Tel: 00 44 161 908 3810 Fax: 00 44 161 839 4436 
email: we8kly6dsQguardian.co.uk 


been killed In clashes in the past 
few years with gold-prospectors and 
loggers in the northern Amazon. 

Mo9t of those who have died in 
the war in the north are Yanomami, 
Beleaguered as they are, they are in 
no way an undiscovered tribe. Their 
name is known to people who 
couldn't tell you where Sfio Paulo is. 
Their presence In global discourse 
is largely due to the efforts for more 
than 20 years of a dedicated group 
of Brazilian and French anthropo- 
logists who have alerted the world 
to encroachments on their territory. 

But has it done them any good? 
In her forthcoming book Linda 
Habben, an anthropologist and ac- 
tivist, argues that international at- 
tention has at least helped buy time 
for die Yanomami to come to terms 
with modernity as they are sucked 
into the vortex of world history. 

The paradox of survival for peo- 
Mes like the Yanomami is that in 
‘ Ter to retain a space for them- 
s®‘* in the modem body politic 
they 1ust i nt ]ijce a radical transfor- 
mation,, their own culture. 

The R., a p5 t the only other Brazil- 
ian tribe th. W orld has heard of, have 
had more 9ir Ce ss. TTiey have man- 
aged lo extrat a rake-off from log- 
gers and miners by trading on their 
reputation for extrime violence. 

But the Kayapd hive paid a price. 
Rabben. documents t)« degradation 
that their wealth has brought drunk- 
®njtesjjand social division, loss of tra- 
natural resources of which they are 
the custodians, the forests and rivers 
that we, romantic primitivists, would 
like to imagine them cherishing. 

The myth of undiscovered tribes, 
lost in the jungle, is a distraction 
from the far more serious and diffi- 
cult business of helping peoples such 
as the Yanomami and the Kayapti 
adapt to their new circumstances 
without getting lost In modernity. 
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Linda Ftabben’a Unnatural Selection: 
The Yanomami, The Kayapd and 
the Onslaught of Civilisation, Is 
published by Pluto at £12.95 
© E-mail: lohn.ryte0lbm.net 


'HE AU PAIR agency that re- 
cruited Louise Woodward has 
blocked legislation designed 
to prevent a repeat of the death of 
baby Matthew Eappen. This means 
there is nothing to prevent au pairs 
in the United States being put in the 
same position as Woodward — 
given young children to look after 
with only minimal training. 

EF Au Pair, a leading agency in 
the US, has lobbied successfully 
against a law designed to introduce 
a basic standard of training for au 
pairs in Massachusetts. The bill will | 
run out of time ill the slate legisla- 
ture in a few weeks' time. Mean- 
while tlie agency has stopped 
tougher federal regulations being 
introduced across the US. 

The bill's sponsor, Massachusetts 
state congresswoman Marie Par- 
enle, says EF launched an "unprece- 
dented" lobbying campaign. 
Accounts available from the charity 
authorities in Massachusetts show 
that EF Au Pair's parent company, 
the ED Educational Foundation for 
Foreign Study, spent §98,704 on lob- 
byists last year. By all accounts, the 
spending has continued this year. 

Tlie money appears Lo have been 
well directed. The lobbying lias suc- 
cessfully prevented the introduction 
of compulsory training for au pairs 
in first aid and emergency resuscita- 
tion. It has also managed to block 
the introduction of better screening 
psychological profiles. Another pro- 
posal to limit the numbers of young 
children that au pairs can supervise 
lias been successfully resisted by 
the au pair lobby led by EF. 

In Britain, vetting procedures 
used by EF have been condemned 
as unacceptably lax. Although 
agency officials insist they have 
strict entry requirements, girls as 
young as 18 simply need two refers 
ences to be accepted. One can be 
provided by a member of the family 
and the other by a close friend or 
neighbour. A few hours of babysit- 
ting for a family friend is considered 
“reasonable" childcare experience. 


Irene Lucas, head of the UK and 
Overseas Nanny Agency, Britan’s 
oldest nannying organisation, says: 

"It is a recipe for exactly the kind of 
problems suffered by Louise Wood- 
ward. She was a young woman — 
not adequately qualified to be left In 
charge of babies — who suddenly 
found herself In total charge of a 
very young child. That should never 
have happened. Louise Woodward 
is a scapegoat, not a victim.” 

Tlie president of EF Au Pair, 
Philip Johnson, insists the company 
was not against better regulation of 
the au pair business. “Our position 
is that we support the interest of the 
legislation." he said. “We don't want 
pair programme specially tar- 
geted. We welcome additional stan- 
dards, but we want to make sure 
that works within the framework of 
the programme." 

Parente has grown weary of that 
claim in the months she has spent 
trying to overcome the stalling of 
lobbyists. "Whatever the intention 
of EF Au Pair, nothing has hap- 
pened to prevent another Louise 
Woodward going into the home of a 
Massachussetts family tomorrow." 

Parente believes EF Au Pair was 
the real villain of the Woodward af- 
fair. “If EF An Pair was monitoring 
its au pairs it should have known 
there was a problem.” she says. 
"Louise Woodward was not pre- 
pared tor what she found in dial 
home." 

/ rS THE latest in a series of lob- 

- K«. I 7 .F «.vt it« 

other seven organisations that 
run the rapidly expanding US au 
pair programme, which is officially 
categorised as an educational ex- 
change programme. That status 
means it is supervised by the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA), a subdivision of tlie State 
Department, whose main job is pre- 
senting a good image of the US 
abroad. 

The USIA has only one full-time 
official to check on the implementa- 
tion of tlie minimal regulations it 
tries to impose on the programme. 
The au pair agencies have managed 
to prevent responsibility being 


transferred to the better qualified 
Department of Labor. 

Meanwhile EFs accounts show 
that it made large amounts of 
money from the au pair business, 
while benefiting from its status as a 
“non-profit" organisation — the US 
equivalent of a registered charity. 
That status means it is exempt from 
tax. Massachusetts law also re- 
stricts its liability in civil suits to 
only $20,000 — one reason the Eap- 
pens have so far not launched a law- 
suit against them. 

According to the accounts of EFs 
parent company, the ED Educa- 
tional Foundation for Foreign Study, 
and its sister organisation, the EF 
Intercultural Foundation, several 
senior executives paid themselves 
handsome salaries. EFs finances 
are already being examined in 
another court case. 

Currently au pairs who arrive to 
work in the US under the auspices 
of EF Au Pair undergo an intensive 
training course for just a few days in 
New York before starling work. 

Cheryl Mete, a former regional 
co-ordinator for another au pair or- 
ganisation, EurAuPair, believes the 
training is totally inadequate. Mele. 
a licensed childcare provider, was 
so concerned aboul the lack of train- 
ing for the au pairs she supervised, 
she arranged for them lo have 
courses in first aid and resuscitation. 

'Hie situation is causing deep con- 
cern for the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty lo 
Children. Its chief executive, Joyce 

fctrom. uayc “Fvpry pnrmU having 

their child cared for is shaking in 
their boots." 

The society is about to introduce 
a voluntary scheme to provide ad- 
vice to parents and their nannies or 
nu pairs. Other parents have been 
driven to more drastic action. Sales 
of video surveillance equipment to 
monitor nannies and au pairs are 
booming. 

Marie Parente has colled on 
European governments to prevent 
abuse of the au pair system: "Par- 
ents over there need to rise up and 
say they will not allow their children 
to become indentured servants in 
tlie US.” — Hie Observer 
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CAR HIRE 


UK CAR HIRE 


„ * FREE PERSONAL 
MEET *N' GREET SERVICE 
Now Pasturing Mercedes (‘c’clsss) 

martins selfdrive 

„ BASINGSTOKE, UK 
PLEASE NOTE NEW NUMBERS 
TEL: +44 1286 867100 
FAX: +44 1266 867001 
Web3ittp I //www.bbl.co.uk/martln« 

■ ..„r” al,: 9 c * w * t ®m a rt8d.d0mon.co.uk 

■Jggfo to Heathrow. Gatwlck & Southampton Airports 


IS*"- 
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Reliable Car Hire Service 

Meat & Greet 

London Hwrthrow/Qatwlck/ 



Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 160 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 

or 
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AHMPNft . Since his first hniiriawe oh, nn ^ 


/ T WAS r dear, sunny day ju me 
Dordogne when Richanl came 
,M, ° >«y 'Win with rears in his 
I eyes ami a tent under his arm. We 

il!iTV", En!!laml ||,p spriiw 

vlien Jit 1 llacJ cornu over on s school 
oxchaiise. When lie ivns fenvimr lie 
I ,,,t ' to* 10 smy win, iJta, 
” I, !"" K '•«' been .here j„sl 

three days when lie sltuid at il K 
door las eyes red and swollen lo 
I ’to ‘.to**"* « "big problem". 

His father had told him he could 

I i he h 'T* 3 “'•‘-'It Person 
f me house. He went our to visit 


Since his first holidays abroad as a 
teenager Gary Younge has been 
aware of racism in Europe. But 

now, he reports, the endless petty , - - 1N0 

indignities and personal slights are jZ&'- unrea30nable ' ' ^ 
growing into something more 1 -- ' ” 
menacing across the continent 
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"Yes,* f k_.. 

“Can I see it?” she asks. 

“I don’t need a return ticket to 
come into France.” I say. 

She sighs a very weary sigh. Now 


Hnnas mother. Uh.uwT r | 

•Sofia s twin brothers she fr 
same problem. T|,ei r Hut® 
hme off work to see t l I 
teacher anti was told, “If ti ‘ 


by^he time^he^canm bade **»*««£. 

, *-• — 
much confined to swear words^had Out hke y n, C0 ”n e - nt “ ™ ch 118 his . 
taught him. By this t™ r IS ’ k y Bnlons albeit for dif- 
| already started /raX a H I [ am sceptical. ' 


low-cnst housing and soulless shop- 
ping malls, riiii ly years and a few 
recessions later, it looks nearly new- 
a fraying, anodyne, municipal mom.- 

saSaL-JL?!; X-sO ™ 

gone through in nnr.th« I s | . traders on the urban neri- »i. n )P“*med to^,,, T 

phenes, people who do uot have 
[p'whn'd might lose 

d„ kl,nw n, ' y fore ign«*. 
and don t want to. 

Since the National Front came to 
I^erthealmospherein the town 
has changed, says Laniotte. 'TTiere 
^ofe* mistrust among 
EEE o S?® most of lhe time 
JOU could be sittmg next to some- 

HMnaw 

and the knM. ^ ,he *«"S. The thine i. 


many, they make erratic and dra- 
matic appearances al a regional 
level. As we approach the 2lsl cen- 
tury, fascism lias reinvented itself as 
a mainstream ideology in European 
polilies. in the words of the National 
I- mills number two. Bruno IVKgrel 
“nrlier tins year: "IVe have brought 


I” 7 , ' cinzens nave 

gone through , n another queue, 
hvea two Filipinos in die non-EU cit- 
izens queue have benten ine to the 
baggage carousel I show her mv 
.cket She studies it for a moment 
.md then waves me through. 

iliere j s a cloying, heavy heat in 
Provence. Thi s j, Frances d ‘J" 
smith an area where racial conflict 
nrere' eS ’f Ck 0ver generations. 


I thonlies and got nowt , . m 
ter is now at appeal’ '"'“H 
the outcome it will 00 ! 

Sofia. So the young™" wl " > ™ 11 
horn in France, w‘ r 


off a great strategic victory. We are Tlrere are f ?" eroll °" s - 

no longer demonised," wZJhTn ?'*, min - F ™cl, 

1 se llers Algeria who were kicked 


Richard s father is now my fellow 
citizen in a supranational’ project 
extending froni Upland to Lisbon 


iHciraeiue airport 
J ly sas P‘ c ' ons - Slie flicked 

mv ^f ds f" d forw,lrds through 

aski™^ P °, ? e ™ ral limes before 
asking me to stand to one side while 

c*Ss t E,En a offL WOrdWi ' hher 

Ifear it may be my picture. Not 


fought fir EWK S | never did go out in 
h»es and arp »• « 

SSSLSK* i s Vi ^to the I saysMaSi. a ~Sve 
_ °fthe human rights league, 

airport | area — inF?bniaryljW I,,Ur ,n “ le \ ■ Nowhere is this more 'ear than 
I m the local lych, whe* the head- 


y rucksack. I didn't know wha.^ ^ CT SSSt aLrnt Fmn ‘ T ~ “'SereiS' 

"1 think wed shared my suspicionsShe E° area ~ ■ **"“7 1997. i„ ZlS ’ £ ls 




Whaml were in the"ch'iti,"theS 

era were n. striirr nail e IU’1- 1 

I H“3' “VS! French hard Hghi, the 
National Front (NF), had just won 
11 per cent of the vote in the Euro- 
pean elections. 

] Commentators claimed it was a 
freak occurrence, but within a few 
years their success was replicated 
across the continent. In 1989 J or g 
Ki r ’ oader of the rlghtwing 
Austrian Freedom party, was 
elected provincial governor of 

Cannthtat m 1993 the RepuHikaaer 

party made sweeping gains in Ger- 
many; in 1993 the largest party in 
the European city of culture 
Antwerp, was a fascist party the 
Vlaams Blok. By 1934 Italy had to 
cists in the cabinet 
jtod each time I went back to 
mainland Europe things seemed to 
get worse. I was beaten up by the 
police in a Paris metro in 1991- a 
year earlier I had stood with my 
brother in n hotel reception in 
Barcelona and watched two white 
J Jurists get the room we had just 
been told was not available; a few 
j'ears later f was threatened with 
being thrown overboard by a Flem- 
ish ferry worker for putting my feet 
on the chairs during an overnight 
crossing. 

A range of petty indignities and 
personal violations that could have 

( happened in Britain: but there is 
one major difference. Britain does 
not have fascists sitting in govern- 
ment or on local councils; parties 
that people go out and vole for in 
large numbers which are dedicated 
to encouraging bigotry. 

. The debate on race no longer 
revolves around repatriation. The 
battle over black people’s right to 
stay in Britain has largely been won. 
in many European countries it is 
si ill being fought and, in most 
| places, iost. 

I Today five countries in the Euro- 
I g™ 11 . ^ion (Austria. Italy, France, 

I " e Wum, and Denmark) have par- 
lies of file hard right which enjoy 
, n,< »e than 5 per cent of the popular 
f vote. In many others, such as Ger- i 


wife Rr,7n« ,,IC I sc nooi open day wit' a pomp previ- 

Sown' I 2*“ ° fQr " S * Val 


on it, although that is SSt 
confuse. But because it has been 
ampered with. When passing 
through Rome airport a month ear- 
lier ] asked an official for directions 
to my gate. He asked me for my 
passport and I handed it to him. He 
started trying to put his fingers 
underneath the laminate with my 
photograph in it. I went to snatch it 
back and told him to leave it alone. 
He patted his gun, told me to “calm 
down", and took it to the police. 1 
managed to get It back and make it 
to my flight only with the help of an 
Air Afrique representative. They 
are 50 years behind, these people. I 
am so sorry," he said. 

Back at Marseille airport, the 
passport controller comes back and 
asks me if I have a return ticket 


It gave a "baby bonus" to "French 
parents to encourage them to out- 
breed immigrants. Only one pay. 

Repayments 1 illegal, and wlien the 
family found out what it was for they 
returned the money. It has shut 
nlun 'cipal-sponsored 
youth _club because it refused to 
aEX . t ™ dltl0 "al" French music. 
And it has changed many of the 
JJwt IMIW lit order to “reaffirm 
V.tron«s Provencal s„ d French 

M6gret is using Vitrolles as a 
testing ground,” says Philiipe Lam- 
otte of the anti-fascist organisation, 
RasLFronL "It is like a laboratory 
for his policies to show how he 
would run the country.” 

Vitrolles is a new town born from 
an industrial zone" that drew the 
working-class overspill from Mar- 
seille and Paris. Soon what was a 
small village became surrounded by 


dignitary, prompting demonstra- 
tions by both siaff and students and 
the headteacher's suspension. 

A /ew months later the Touzaliiu* 


they had lived many years before, 
from rural Provence. Sofia, a bright 
17-year-old with sparkling wide 
eyes, went to the school to register 
for her final year so that she could 
sit her baccalaureat It should have 
been a formality. The school was 
legally obliged to accept her, “I went 
in and told the headmistress's secre- 
tary that I wanted to sign up for the 
final year. She didn’t say anything 
for a while and then she looked up 
stared at me for a moment and said’ 
you think you can go into the final 
year with a face like that?’ 

. ") niove. Then Bhe just ear- 
ned on doing what she was doing A 
few moments later she looked up 
and said: ‘Are you still here?’.” 

She wouldn't allow Sofia to regis- 
ter and told her to come back in 


I utes from her Iq sc ^’ * ias ,**| : 
commute ihree ■"* a Jay t0 ,ieT i 
old school. Her olhers ’’ rilowere ! 
also refused, ‘ vel {or T a ? d * i 
1 half hours ]f*re an^fiejans ‘ 
or strikes ' 

-j, was tV »4rst line somethin, : : 

I like that y J 5®“! t0 
directly dy f. who 
stmlv : ,Jrnatlon81 business, lftw ! 

I i jjvF ,n f be country it waslikfr; 

j n ,.n a cocoon. I was the only Aral 1 
i : my class. There were only thi^ , 
Jni my school. You got funny loot- / 
there but it stopped at looks, k 4 f 
be the same tiling when I k* > 
school. When they see my oairr 
they will just throw my applicali"! ! 
in the bin." | 



Can we afford to save babies who are tragically 
premature, asks Michael Berwyn- Jones 

Life’s born losers 


/ TOOK the train from Marseille | 
along the rocky facades of it* j 
C6te d'Azur, around the th# ' 
high portion of Italy's boot on iht 
Ligurian Sea. and then inland l" 
Milan. 

If Vitrolles provides a blueprint: 
for the kind of town the fascist s w 
"pruvWes die J 


model for how they have comt t. 
take them. The country's tasefe 

djeHiia UteUanSnAI Mw . .jjto Senegal, hut fcara he mny 


BMrope’a raclat pa rttes . . 

■ parte^h fast oarfamantaiy e&forts j 


Vlft^fjwiori/ijAi'inncc 


Idt, 


'ScdatWovemotit 






political makeover that makes Tonj | 
Blair and New Labour look dd- I 
fashioned. In an attempt to cadaffl^ 
the fascist shadows it merged into a ? 
wider coalition of rightwinger, 
calling itself the National Allianw . I 
Its leader. Gianfranco Fini, is in j | 
favour of a European currency, be 
lieves the country should acrtJH 
Kurdish asylum seekers, and wantt 
lo make a pilgrimage of remorse lo 
Israel. 

By 1994 he had three seats in 
cabinet and was seen as the leading 
standard-bearer of the right, fio 
started marketing himself as • 
"post-fascist". The MSI MP and 
granddaughter of Benito Mussolini. I 
Aiessandra Mussolini, was not » I 
sure about the “post”: Tf he had 
lived today, my grandfather wouM 
have done what Fini is doing.” 

Italy’s fascists did mrikea move to 
the centre, but Italian society m* 1 
them halfway. When it came to par- 
ties championing anti-immigraifej 1 


Continued from page 24 \ 
watches. Outside the Duomo. the 
city's main tourist attraction, a tall, 
sleek Senegalese man, the colour of 
five past midnight, has an arm full 
of fake Yves Saint Laurent bags 
„ , "nved on a train from 

A 0 " u g °° d day he Can make 
\UU. On a bad day, nothing. Most 
^ are pretty bad. “Maybe I sell 
om or two bags. Not many, but 
enough to live," he says, 

But his living costs are few. For 
“tol* months he has been 
«ying in one room with three 
^Senegalese men on the out- 
I town. He often thinks of re- 
i to Senegal, but fears he may 


lies cnampiomng anti-imimgra*^' 
policies they have the National^ 
Uance and the Milan-based North- 
ern League, far more vociferous <M 
the race issue, to choose from. 

When a black woman was chosw 
as Miss Italy two years ago official 3 
complained that she was “unrepj^ 
sentative of Italian beauty" and tbf 
press crowned her "Miss Discofll . 
When the English footballer nWj 
Ince ironically applauded fl crow 
hurling racist insults at Cremona Itf 
was given a yellow card. 

The success of 'Italy’s, fascists » , 
all the more remarkable given tw 1 1 
it remains a nation of emigw® 5 * 
exporting more labour to other fcL 
countries than it imports from IW 
rest of the world put together. 

The most visible sign of 
white life in Milan is the army “ 
street sellers offering everyth^ 
from key rings to fake design 
continued r noM0Z3 


to Europe again. Trouble with the 
, Wk* is an occupational hazard, but 
‘“fjwise, he says, he has no 
Problems. "Sometimes people shout 
and I know some friends who 
J* 10 leave their goods and run 
they were chased by Italian 
"Mu. But generally it is not a prob- 
i ml He does not go out at night. 
Me j! oes not know any Italians, 

Inal night I went in search of 
, e °ded up on Via Pisani at n 
Restaurant called Al Graliciello. The 
• ' *5® al die door would not let me 

R 1 - )Ve are full," she said. 

was lying. I have been i-e- 
sed service at far swankier places 
.l A* Graticiello and I know 
,l d* 1 ! ; ^ en they, are booked up 
y*™ scan die diary for a space, 
wait for an impossible 

yhoftiine.mftkeafaceandtlteii 

I bar tOU*' "^ en ti'^re is a colour 
! Zz * ’ just say, “We are full," 

I I n«x US i *^ at you w dl take the hint. 

J Hmv?u e p a - round lhe corne r at the 

;vSftli“- d « 8 "i'«* 

to "TuJS, al00klnthegar<le " 

: JtlSj™ 11 W£ «» Ml- she said 
nioved from behind her 
-1 l0 L prevent my entrance. 

^^X MiCTCyou ■ , 

f npWnround six hours hi get 
£ ri . M| to 10 Inna hruck, in 

lhra “Rh iL ■ train climl>ed 
Tyr/"™ fontarn of the south 
blankets of think cloud de- 
toer over hills of 
'“tain D ,8 A®f drewc l os er. turned 
“mhewav | d 5 dropped by 
-on i 0 JSJ® 88 816 only black pee 
ton whJl afoage **1 the only per- 
'HereSf, S? sspDrt toy.-, were 
of them,, soon to 


L aided by a third, studied it with a 
m Kire of curiosity and disbelief 
and u en handed it back while I 
tn«i tu 0o |< bored. 

Betwt n these two countries, 
both covend by the Schengen ac- 
cord, these controls should be a 
thing of the past But, when it 
comes to race, a Europe without 
borders clearly fun its limits. 

Even in the rain Innsbruck is a 
'own fit for a cnocolate box, I 
squeezed between the northern 
chain of the Alps and the Tuxer 
mountain r&ng&.Eo.[Be^sduih.l4uiit:. 
how Sonny (not his real name), 
a 34-year-old Ghanaian, got there is 
a long story that starts in the Libyan 
desert 

Sonny, who joined the Ghanaian 
army at the age of 12, was part of a 
battalion seconded to the Ubyan 
government to fight the Chadians. 
He ran away, first to Malta, where 
he bought a Kenyan passport, then 
to Yugoslavia and finally to Hun- 
gary. There he paid a local man 
S200 to smuggle him. along with 
about 50 Bangladeshis and Pakista- 
nis, over the Austrian border. They 
were caught by border police. He 
ripped up his forged passport so 
they would have no idea where he 
came from. Soon afterwards he es- 
caped. He then claimed, and was 
granted, political asylum in Austria.. 

“I couldn’t do it now because the 
rules are too strict, but I couldn’t go 
back to Ghana after 1 had left the 
army," he says. When he first 
arrived in Austria things were bad. 
’’People used to shout at me in the 
street: 'Hey nigger’ . . . Hey monkey 
man', and there were always prob- 
lems with the police. They still 
shout sometimes, and occasionally 
Austrian men try to start some- 
thing. But I can’t do anything be- 
cause if there was a fight I would be 
blamed and once you are in trouble 
with the. police they can expel you. 
So I only say something when little 
children shout at me:” 

Today he works on a building site 
with Ttirks and Czechs and lives, a 
bachelor's life. , chasing women, 
drinking beer with his friends from 
Togo and sending money home to 
his family. He has been in Austria 10 
years but can only vote in local elec- 
tions. r -.v 

Sonny and his workmates repre- 
sent both . the i European right's 
greatest ammunition apd its great- 
est paradox. He is. aa economic 
migrant,, ostensibly taking jobs from 
unemployed Austrians.- , But . few 
Alistrjans want the:, sort of casu- 
alised- low-skilled, tayr-paid .work be 


has. He recognises that the Austrian 
economy needs him as much as he 
needs it: “Austrians wouldn't do my 
work. It is loo dirty and the pay is 
too bad. It is OK for me because I 
have no family here, but even when 
there is unemployment they 
wouldn’t do it.” 

F ROM Innsbruck to Munich is 
commuting distance, two 
hours past the mountain tops 
and into the hilly, green expanses of 
Bavaria, AH, who was born in the 

itttfiuii, iec» nuuui ci» vm ipMii, no 

Sonny does Austrian: “My parents 
came here in the sixties and I've 
been here all my life. But here, if 
you are born to immigrants, you will 
die an immigrant It doesn't matter 
if you’ve read Goethe, wear lederho- 
sen and do a Bavarian dance, they’ll 
still treat you like an immigrant” 
Germany has one of the most pro- 
hibitive immigration laws in Europe 
based on the principle that only 
those with “German blood” have an 
automatic right to citizenship. 
Those born there face huge obsta- 
cles to gaining their rights. 

“Immigration law is one of the 
biggest problems in the country," 
says Dr Chong. Suk Kang of Mun- 
ich’s equivalent of the Community 
Relations Council. There is a whole 
generation of young people who 
were born here and who have never 
even been to Turkey or. Morocco or 
wherever but who have no stake in 
this society." 

During the two days I was in 
Munich I was asked twice for my 
paiiers while walking through the 
underground of the main station at 
night. Both times I said that I was 
English and did not have my pass- 
port, then baffled them by offering 
an. American driver’s licence and a 
journalists', card. Both times, they 
grunted and let me go. 

I returned to Marseille by train 
the way I had come. I stopped, in 
Nice on the way and met an. English 
football supporter in a bar. The con- 
versation skipped, under his guid- 
ance, from England’s chances in the 
World Cup to. Arabs in France to 
blacks in Britain. •> . 

. “I live in Southall and it’s sweet. 
.Some of diem can be. a bit pushy, 
you knpw, wanting special .favours, 
bringing over their families and all 
that, but mostly . it’s all right," he 
said. H I think the asylum seekers are 
taking the piss, though,, , . I think 
it’s time we .looked , after ourselves 
for, once .... ? • v r--. 

I was on my way back to a racisiti 
that at least I Understood. 


1 A £ITH hospitals facing 
l/l J closure, services being 
V V curtailed and waiting 
times extended, Britain's 
National Health Service is facing 
some tough rationing decisions. 
One of (he most emotive and 
sensitive Involves low birth- 
weight babies (below 1.5kg). 

Both the public and, naturally, 
the parents of low-weight babies 
pay tribute to the heroic efforts 
of modem medical teams. But 
those efforts, which cost up to 
$150,000 per baby, tragically 
produce some of the most dis- 
tressing outcomes. 

Is mercy not being misplaced 
when many attempts have fatal 
or crippling results, and when 
most of the babies, if left to 
nature, would miscarry before 
even being conscious of their 
own existence? Complicated pro- 
cedures have been devised for 
trying to preserve premature 
offspring that nature did not in- 
tend should survive. Although 
sometimes successful, the pro- 
cedures have, paradoxically, 
resulted in increased numbers 
of children with Berious illnesses 
and handicaps, according to 
research In the United States. 

Such salvage is hazardous and 
immoral, and Is made surreal fay 
contrived abortions being sanc- 

also arouses emotions that cloud 
the reason and judgment of 
parents and public alike. 

A study of all babies — nearly 
500,000 — born In the north of 
England between 1983 and 
1994 focused on those with a 
gestation of only 22 to 28 weeks. 
At 22 weeks, none survived 
their first year; at 23 weeks, only 
eight of 107 (4 per cent) sur- 
vived for a year. The rate 
Improved for each extra week, 
until almost half those of 27 
weeks’ gestation were still alive 
at the end of their first year. But 
24 per cent of those surviving a 
year or more were severely 
disabled. 

Half of those under 600g at 
birth die, .and up to half the sur- 
vivors suffer one or more handi- 
caps, such as cerebral palsy, 
blindness, deafness, mental re- 
tardation, epilepsy, chronic lung 
disease, learning disabilities, or 
attention deficit disorder. There 
remains the unknown cost and 
distress to parents of those 
permanently disabled babies. 

When the rate of very low- 
weight births is increasing, one 
must question the sense o( 
deploying such vast resources 
for such doubtful results. 

An immediate solution would 
be to set birth-weight limits for 
initiating. intensive care, while 
putting more motley. Into re- . 
searching the causes of pre-tefm 
births, to try to prevent them. 

Manipulating this and other 
aspects of human reproduction 
just because the. technology 
exists is questionable. It dis- 
regards. cost, hazard- and here? :, 
di tar y consequences — even if 
the latter remain to be revealed. 

One example of hereditary 
consequences icame to light 10 . 
years ago when staff. at St Mary’s 
hospital,- London* traced die 
defective gene responsible for 
cystic fibrosis to a single ances- 


tor. About 2 million people who 
carry the gene in Britain and 
another 10 million in Europe 
and the US are all related. The | 
result in Britain alone Is that 
about 400 affected babies are 
bom each year, requiring spe- 
cial diets and intensive physio- 
therapy several times a day to 
keep their lungs working. Most 
die before they are 30. 

Out- technical brilliance is tak- 
ing the evasion of natural selec- 
tion to ridiculous extremes, and 
wastes vast sums trying to keep 
alive the most desperately 
afflicted whose lives are a tor- 
ment to them and their carers. 

Another misplaced mercy is 
the costly business of helping 
those unable to have children 
naturally to do so. When suc- 
cessful, the artificial provision of 
viable eggs or sperm or both (as 
embryos) merely satisfies selfish 
desires which are unwanted in a 
world whose population has 
more than doubled since 1950 
to more than 5.8 billion. 

About one in six couples seeks 
help in overcoming infertility, a 
condition aggravated by a 
decline in sperm counts of 40 
per cent since the second world 
war and continuing to fall at the 
rate of 2 per cent per year. 

Nature does not allow other 
living iliiuga to breed from bar- 
ren or otherwise defective stock. 
It is selfish, feeble. Immoral and 
nonsensicaJ not to accept sterili- 
sation if we know we have faulty 
genes or do not want progeny. 

A step in the right direction 
Is that increasing numbers of 
young women are choosing to 
be sterilised for the freedom it 
gives them to pursue careers, 
independence and sex without 
fear of pregnancy. 

Thoughtless breeders should 
beware. Insurance companies 
are already using genetic tests to 
calculate extra premiums for 
those with faulty genes. Also, 
one son in the US Is already 
reported to be suing his parents 
for the lousy set of genes 
bequeathed him, 

Contrarily, we read headlines 
praising new techniques: such 
as "Sperm Teat Brings Hope to 
Childless Mein”, reporting the 
discovery by researchers at the 
University of California in San 
Francisco of a means of reviving 
immobile sperm (previously 
assumed dead) for in vitro 
fertilisation. . 

Research should be redi- 
rected to preventing those likely 
to pass on distressing or danger- 
ous defects from doing so. While 
caring fully for those already 
afflicted, we should also be . . 
educating them and/or their 
stewards about the possible 
riskiness of propagating their 
afflictions without first consult- 
ing a geneticist 

<Sadly, It seems most of us can 
only bleat about the pity -and 
complexity of it all, then hop 
back into ‘bed to continue our 
fnvourite activity — careless of 
consequences, and glad to be . 
rewarded with a welfare bonus 
for each child produced. 


Michael Berwyn-Jones formerly 
worked In research and development 
for two pharmaceutical companies 
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Raining butterflies . . . blit patterns on the wings may hide winning lottery numbers photo: cablosueano 

Colombians bet on a plague of butterflies 


IT COULD be a passage from the 
/ Colombian Nobel literature laure- 
ate and grandfather of magic real- 
ism Gabriel Garc/a Mdrquez, writes 
Jeremy Len Hard. 

The sugar-growing town of San 
Antonio de los Caballeros has been 
taken over by swarms of giant, shim- 
mering blue and brown butterflies. 


fear they’ll fly right in," said Marina 
Llano, who keeps a shop. 

Driving has become almost 
impossible — there are so many 
butterflies in the air that they 
smother windscreens and block 
radiator grilles — and few venture 
out on foot without a large umbrella. 

The village school has had to 
close temporarily for lack of stu- 
dents and dogs normally content to 
laze In the tropical heat snap their 
jaws on thin air. 


Butterflies have settled In irrever- 
ently large numbers on the statues 
of the Virgin and Christ on the cross 
in the church. The town’s patron, 
Saint Antony, is all but obscured. 

Caligo iiionetts has a 10cm wing- 
span and Is not an unusual sight at 
this time of year, when it breeds on 
the sugar cane. But no one lias seen 


have thrived in the unusual weather 
conditions brought on by El Niflo," 
said Luis G6mez, an entomologist. 

Although the butterflies are a 
headache for sugar growers, there 
is a local superstition that they have 
winning lottery numbers hidden in 
the patterns on their wings. 

The first hint of this year’s plague 
came nearly at the end of last month 
when Horaclo Loaiza was engulfed 
by a cloud of pulsating blue as he 
cycled home from a day's cane cut- 


ting. “I was overwhelmed. I had 
never seen so many potential lottery 
wlnners P ”he said. 

When he got home, coated in 
blue dust and broken wings, he 
found his windows covered in but- 
terflies and his wife picking them 
out of the soup. 

"The town has had to resort to 


now leave lights off until late at 
night bo as not to attract more," Mrs 
Loaiza said. "But the butterflies are 
alBo fond of coming to rest on televi- 
sion screens, which is causing 
much consternation now the World 
Cup is underway.” 

Ana Beltran, who works in the 
lottery office, confirms that she has 
had a bumper month. “Nobody has 
ever won the jackpot on a butterfly 
before," she whispered. “But please 
don’t tell the public tliaL" 


Letter from Mall Robert Lacville 


Petticoat power 


Notes a Queries Joseph Harker 


J\ RADIO pundit forecast that 
globalisation would, In time, 
lead to only 20 per cent of the 
population being employed and 
the rest living in poverty. la bis 
prediction realistic? 

I FORTUNATELY, there is no di- 
I reel link between the level of 
technology and unemployment. 

( Since the Industrial Revolution, the 
unemployment rate in Britain has 
varied from practically zero to more 
than 15 per cent, but has shown no 
signs of permanent rise. This Is de- 
spite enormous changes to techno- 
logy and the nature of production. 
However, global inequality has been 
1 around for a long time already. — 
Gavin Cameron. Oxford 


result of polity. Famines were 
not unusual in Britain's Indian 
empire, so can any of our imper- 
ial figures be counted among 
history’s mass murderers? 

J OHN Wilson is absolutely wrong 
to allege that British rule in 
India was deliberately responsible 
for the Bengal Famine of 1942 
Gune 14). The main cause was the 
loss of imported Burmese rice 
following the Japanese Invasion of 


Wi 


"T~HE forgetting of the past, the 
/ statistical mythology of the pre- 
sent, and the eternal promise of the 
I golden future. Oh, and lashings of 
1 empty, directionless cynicism. — 
f Adam Bartlett, Bangalow, NSW, 

I Australia 


fHE totals given for those 
a killed by Stalin, etc include 
1 deaths from starvation as a 


Any answers 

II C HE'LL be coming round 
O the mountain when she 
comes," promises the old song. 
Who was she? Which mountain? 
Did she ever arrive? — Jim Black, 
Chimeio, Mozambique 

’HAT is it about an ant's 
anatomy which enables It to 
so efficiency sniff out sugary 
food from a distance? Is it possi- 
ble to block this receptivity? — 
Robert Flint, Yanbu, Saudi Arabia 


Wl 


Answers should be e-mailed to 
weekly@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
Of 71A44 171 -242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 


that country. The shortage caused a 
rise in rice prices, and hoarding. 
The Bengal government tried two 
tactics: threats of action against 
hoarders, and the importing of 
wheat grain from the Punjab as a 
substitute crop. Neither succeeded. 
—A Bailes, Stoke-on-Trent 


T HE CHINESE drink no 
milk, bo how do they avoid 
osteoporosis? 

/ T IS a common misconception 
that dairy products are necessary 
for protection against brittle bones 
in later years, Many green leaf veg- 
etables and nuts (especially al- 
monds) are excellent sources of 
calcium. What’s more, since these 
are vegetable-based minerals, they 
are better absorbed by the human 
body than their animal-based 
counterparts found in milk. Finally, 
scientists have found that excess 
protein in one's diet — especially 
from animals — impedes calcium 
absorption and thus compels the 
human organism to drain the cal- 
cium reserved in, yes, the bones. 
Little wonder that osteoporosis is 
most rampant in countries which 
consume large quantities of red 
meat, namely the United States and 
Northern Europe. — Mariano 
Torras, New York, USA 


M DAMADSABO’S filmTaafe 
MM Fanga has entered Malian 
■ folklore, Taafe is the word 
for the two metres of cotton that 
West African women wrap around 
their waists. Fanga means “power". 

At the beginning of Drabo’s film, 
we Bee men beating their women 
and forcing them to carry out the 
heavy tasks, even going off to face 
the dangers of the night to collect 
wood for the cooking fire. The 
women revolt, and we find our- 
selves in the hilarious situation (es- 
pecially hilarious for West African 
audiences) where women wear the 
trousers and carry the symbolic 
paraphernalia of the hunters’ initia- 
tion rites while the men learn to 
cook and carry babies on their 
backs. 

There is nothing more comical 
than a line of bearded elders smok- 
ing their pipes and wearing skirts. 
And there is nothing more incongru- 
ous than to see these e!ders-in-skin8 
arriving at the sacred cave wtere 
they keep the ancestral juju flushes 
and watch over the spirited well- 
being of the community, t e find that 
they cannot have a meeting because 
the women have moverfin. 

Drabo sets his fiAn in the pic- 
turesque cliffs of Dogon country, 
where you find some of Africa’s 
most spectacular masks and dances 
— and tourists. Dogon cosmogony 
fascinates anthropologists both in 
Africa and abroad, Western scien- 

nuiu jiuil ‘11 rnmmfr rim iu ggpram 

everything: if they cannot “prove" 
something, then they consider that 
it doesn’t exfct (In contradiction to 
the very concept of Inquiry). 

So far no scientist has been able 
to explain how Dogon elders have 
known about the star Sirius for a 
thousand yeara, whereas Western 
astronomers only "discovered” it 
50 years ago. It Is the penetrating 
Dogon view of the world which 
Drabo uses to develop his story of 
petticoat power. For the Dogons 
believe in “constructive conflict", 
considering that new order arises 
from disorder. 

In the film, a woman called Tim- 
b£fe is forced to go off at night to 
search for firewood, since her hus- 
band didn’t bring any back with him 
from the fields. No sensible person 
wanders at night, especially near 
these mysterious cliffs where spirits 
maraud. Sure enough, the spirits ap- 
pear. Tlmbtit is terrified — who 


wouldn't be? I was terrified sit- 
ting in my seat in the cine“-but 
she fights back and capt* 8 fear- 
some mask. * 

It is the arrival of tfr^sk toa 
provokes disorder in t^age: 
women control the jWer °t fee 
mask and reduce rtyn en to impo- 
tence (both physic*? a °d spiritu- 
ally) . It is difficult - 8 virile man 

when you have t^wear a skirt and 
do the cooking .and therefore eat 
terrible food). 

The impotepe of the men doesn't 
suit the meitfera of sex. A 
new order V established in which 
, ‘complemeA^ri t y" replaces subor- 
dination, #>^tbe whole population 
agrees tb^they should be “equal in | 
their deferences". Which is a wry j 
Afri<yrt form of consensus-building. 

i went to see Adams Drabo pro- j 
j/Ct Taafe Fanga on the first 
niversary of its presentation at the 
1997 Ouagadougou Film festival i 
Burkina Faso. He recounted how, a 
he was walking home one evening I 
in Bamako, he heard a teenage giri | 
say to her boyfriend: "No l shall not | 
bring you a glass of tea. If you ^ 
it, come and get it." 

/ NSTEAD of insulting her. the 
boyfriend laughed, saying: “Aha. 
I feel the breeze of Taafe 
Fanga!" Whereupon he got off to 
scooter, crossed to the pavement 
tea ceremony under a mango Ires 
' i^ sly presented hi s gin 
a glass of green minttea. 
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Siting straight to the pointe 


“Well 


if . . , moth t 


may have 
_ Setattag its 

uSkst*- 

Vitotawrf Hi ^* te . de . 

li,l M t m ek-^ vefo “ nd m , t ‘ ch 

mosfoftfiG evenly , 

piny looked aa cr i\, rehearsed 
as she could vanL 
Thame nfe(audr„™ a 
Mofeodaiwes and ^ 
ton, yelihe fail ooafej?™ 8 
■filch gently miSed Up?* 

I auditorium was nixed w? 


Tnen 

Adama told me how moving it W 
to witness the story of his fib 
changing Bamako street culture 
But it is not just in the street that . 
Taafe Fanga has influence. I wsa sit, 
ting in front of the family howl, no* , . 
empty of rice with peanut sautf-ftj I 
Martian asked if I would like *|f| 
drink after eating, and beckoned to 
my younger sister to fetch wsto 
(The African Princess Is my "alste* . 
in Malian language, now that 1 ha« j 
been adopted into the family.) 

The Princess was looking ex- 
hausted and suffering fa® 
toothache, so I rose to fetch UK 
water myself. 

“Sit down," said Maman shan®- 
"It is your small sister who shouM 
fetch the water." . ! 

I smiled. "Ah Maman, you taa*i 
that I would never contradict yo»i 
wishes. But today my sister is w* 
fering from toothache: so today « 
will follow the rule ofTaafe Fanga- 



curioslty of younger generations. 
For de Valois'H work la rarely 
performed and the program- 
ming of The Rake’s Progress 
with extracts from seven of her 
other works gave fascinating 
views of her style. 

The British temper of de 
Valois's imagination is well 
known; leas so is her devotion to 
the 18th century. It’s not just the 
18th century of Hogarth, so 
deftly captured In Rake, but also 
that era of London theatre and 
ballet and the classical-pastoral 
of poetry and opera. 

Stylistically, too, her astrin- 
gently detailed steps and 
characterisation, her tightly 
economised structures, and her 
shying away from big romantic 


themeB reflect her affiliation 
with the period. 

But de Valois was also a 
woman of her own theatre, and 
her work Ib a vigorous mix of 
both period and contemporary 
modes. So while Rake, for 
instance, may start out as a 
Hogar tiiian costume drama — 
rich in Fielding-eaque character 
studies — it turns into some- 
thing like mid-European 
Expressionism. 

Half way through, the tightly 
sewn steps and gestures which 
clothe the characters are sud- 
denly unbuttoned to let their 
psyches escape. Stuart Cassidy, 
who begins his Rake's career 
looking saturnine and over-in- 
dulged, becomes, In the prison 


scene, a twisted, sagging crea- 
ture from whom sense and civili- 
sation have been gutted. Sarah 
Wlldor as the Betrayed Girl also 
marvellously transforms a flut- 
tery, lachrymose victim into a 
study of real heartbreak. Rake 
isn’t a ballet anyone could make 
today — but it’s well worth re- 
visiting. 

The excerpted ballets were in- 
troduced by those who had origi- 
nally performed them or close 
associates of de Valois. Peter 
Wright, Introducing Satan’s solo 
from Job, recalled her saying 
that if the Royal Ballet ever 
revived this she’d like "that 
Russian’’ to dance Satan. “He 
might have it in him She meant 
Irek Mukhamedov, and lie did — 
his powerful body supercharged 
with hubris nnd pain. 

Beryl Grey Introduced Darcey 
Bussell, whom she’d coached as 


the Black Queen in Checkmate 

— bringing together two of the 
longest pairs of legs in ballet 

And Wayne Sleep could barely 
restrain his feet from sliding into 
a soft shoe shuffle as lie intro- 
duced a younger version of him- 
self, Matthew Dibble. In the solo 
Every Goose Can. 

The evening closed with 
Ashton's Birthday Offering, 
which should have been a showy 
display of ballerina talent. 
Unfortunately several of the first 
cast were injured, and the ballet 
is In serious need of a re-design 

— some tilings period are best 
forgotten. But Sylvie Guillem 
and Jonathan Cope glittered with 
mischief In the bigpas de deux. 
Bussell melted through her solo 
and Muriel Valtat produced the 
speediest, most silvery footwork 
I’ve seen from her. The show did 
Madam proud. 




A Country Diary 


AHarryQrlffln 


“THE HOWOILL FELLS: You 
/ may see other walkers mid- 
week in the southern Howells, 
approached from around 
Sedbergh, but not in the north- 
ern half, south from theTebay to 
Kirkby Stephen road. Even bet- 
ter, you can still walk on grass in 
these lonely hills. The bird-song, 
too, can be delightful — most 
often curlew, plover and skylark, 
sometimes redshank. On a re- 
cent sunny but pleasantly fresh 
day we did one of the beat 
rounds in these parts — the cir- 
cumnavigation of Weasdale by 
way of Hooksey, Randygill Top 
and Green Bell. Apart from one 
Bteepish bit, it is six miles or so 
of easy going — an ideal round 
for octogenarians with foot prob- 
lems. If you go anti-clockwise, 


you go up the steeplah bit but 
you finish down the lovely skip* 8 
of Green Bell — the easiest^ 
ish to any mountain walk I 
About 200 feet down the slope" 
Green Bell to the northerns 
the source, near an old sheep* 
fold, of the tortuous River WJ* 
Even more interesting was w 
discovery that tens of 
of some sort of caterpillar were 
scurrying around where we 
seated on the top ofStocWM* 
while, a couple of hundred ^ 
away, several thousand 8ea »^ 
were devouring their compaa. 
Ions. But this could not dWJr 
us from the superb view « 
Lakeland fells, several of 
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The beat goes on and on 


I Nwl-brealdtig In grief, terrific in rage . . . Anna Caterinn Antonacci aa Rodclinda phoiothwh mikehobw 

bivine diva strikes all the right notes 


iltaAshley 


prominent limestone -doodf 
on Wild Boar FeU. ffj* 
quietude in the hills this 
Ukeiy place to try. ' ' — 


they say. are bad 
fo Pr 0r ,r ,e This seems not to 
^ fee Italian bass Umberto 
yS 0, cast as Garibaldo in 

ktaniS!' lisht8 up at the 

of one of his arias, puffs 
StS B “8 i «S some of Han- 
.'i k^.f “ lora tou-a, then, dur- 
Proceeds to blow 
ttfcj 0 ,.™ &ee of his hspless 
pisye<i ty **“• 
in* one staggering 
IS evening — 

Sfcwii'k? Points in Jeao- 
CSf a , WnaD t' “™orv- 
ili-n w.vfk,? 11 tor Glyndebourne 
SomeTfi!f n S to lau gh openly. 

of snn? ^ 0ubt esa bfanch at the 
fHoJS^snoWoglnaHan- 
%hStX?°' ,ld said that 
*mdi v iuS.1 (or purists, even 
wJLvJte* credentials ss a 
*£k ^oefteatrearolm. 
Btoih.Sl^other hand, he’s 
4» Piece, namely 

»«h, 2s?? 51 *00 essentially 
, ‘ 1 lcons of emotional 
is wbere every- 

fc y aqueat for 
“roe, of the most 
'"StbwNi? ever written, Bley 
<~Sl>Power of lovp”, but 


what drives them is the love of 
power. 

Politics is everything. Sex is a 
matter of either attempted rape or 
opportunistic screwing. Even the 
supposedly virtuous are not above 
moral suspicion: the vanquished 
Bertarido puts out a false - report of 
hia own death, then returns to spy 
on his “widow's" grief and question 
her fidelity; Rodelinda, ,in her at- 
tempt to defeat the usurper Grim- 
oaldo, bids him reach the lower 
depths of his infamy by killing her 
son in front of her. 

Vill^gier, transplants these terri- 
ble people from the 18th century to 
the chilly inter-war world, where art 
deco and fascism meet dangerously. 
The programme book suggests the 
films of Erich Von Stroheim as the 
main design reference, and the 
black, white and grey costumes, 
strongly accentuated make-up and 
stylised, emphatic gestures derive 
from silent movies. Garibaldo wears 
Stroheim's uniform from Foolish 
Wives. Edulge, swathed in velvet 
wraps, looks like the sadomaso- 
chistic Regina from Queen Kelly. 
Rodelinda’s costumes suggest 
Gloria Swanson in diva mode. Bert- 
arido, in his moment of heroism, 
dons Fairbanks's Zorro mask. 

Elsewhere,, however, we are 
closer to Craig Elaine’s 1953 antj the 


recent film of Richard III with Ian 
McKellan's Mosley-ish king. In this 
world, everyday accoutrements are 
riddled with as much danger as the 
greatcoat-dad guards who strut 
round the set. Tea trolleys conceal 
knives; guns are hidden in baskets 
of flowers. Much of it is frightening, 
some of it is funny, but the laughter 
remains harsh throughout and the 
ending is chilling. The prlndpals 
calmly pour champagne and toast 
the audience in a show of recondlla- 
tion, but we know tliat the moment 
the curtain conies down, the power 
games will Btart again. 

Musically, it's stunning. The 
opera needs six great singers, and 
Glyndebourne has found them. 
Anna Caterina Antonacd and An- 
dreas Scholl, in particular, dominate 
as Rodelinda and Bertarido. Heart- 
breaking in grief and terrific in 
rage, Antonacci has film-icon looks, 
the grace of a ballerina and a fabu- 
lous, smoky voice capable of great 
flexibility and richness of expres- 
sion. Scholl, making a long-delayed 
operatic debut, is far and away the 
greatest of contemporary counter- 
tenors. Hie sound can only be de- 
scribed as heart-stopping, and liis 
phrasing is exquisite. His duet with 
Antonacd at the end of the second 
act ranks as one of the most ravish- 
ing things I've ever heard. 


Juck Kcrimac was in the dc-pilir* 
of writer's Muck, lie rccciwd a letter 
lruin his friend Neal Cassady. It was 
long — 13,i « K) words by sum*: ac- 
orn ms. Mm by ui hers. 'Du* letter 
was. He rou ac said. ‘The gn aw -si 
story” liv'd ever read by mi Ameri- 
can writer, n “novelette" that 
"mil matched" Cdine, Wolfe, Dosto- 
evsky, Jcivee. Kerouac claimed il 
• nqrlml th* IwinnillP i.f an Ameri- 1 
ran Renaissance, and it has been 
:aid tliat without Cnssady's letter 
nodem classics like In Cold Blood 
and Hie Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test 
would never have been written. 

'litis is the letter on which The 
Last Time I Committed Suicide is 
based. The film is steeped in hip 
nostalgia. Thomas Jane, in his first 
starring role, plays Neal with the 
suaveness of a true bent disciple. 
Keanu Reeves is here, in an indie 
film, supporting hint fas Neal’s 
friend Harry), and delivering his 
lines like he's quoting someone 
better than himself. 

Sylph-like, almond-eyed Claire 
Forlani plays Joan, the girl who's loo 
good for Neal, and thinks she's not 
good enough. There’s a bebop 
soundtrack and sixties credits — - 
black and white letters on black and 
white shapes. The main forties' set- 
ting is in glowing colour, not look- 
ing like the forties as they were, or 
even as they are imagined now, but 
richer and glossier and delusional, 
the way they were remembered in 
fifties’ musicals. 

Although the film looks great, the 
enchantment wears off quite 
quickly (right around the time 
Keanu Reeves appeara, In fact, and 
after die third or fourth arty shot of 
pool balls being whacked across a 
sea of green) ■ You feel that there’s a 
limited scope, that nothing happens, 
it’s just good-looking guys In bars — 
and pool halls and stolen cars — 
smoking and drinking and dredging 
up girls like leftovers. But actually 
die plot is not without incident — 
there are hospitals and prisons and 
sex and suicide attempts. There’s 
even a tragic ending — the kind 
self-absorbed boys flunk Is tragic. 

You wonder if the problem is tliat 
it’s based on a letter and not a book, 
but the film’s real problem is its un- 
dentable love of the world it shows. 
It’s more of a hymn than a movie. 

The Last Time’ I Committed Sui- 
cide is better as a concept than as a 
I realised work. The same could be 


said of the letter on which the film is 
founded. Only pari of the “Joan 
Anderson letter", as it came la be 
called, survives. But reading it is a 
disappointment (with lines like “0 
sad shock, (» unpleasant lime"), and 
you begin to wish none had sur- 
vived at all. that the mythic tetter of 
Kermises exalted opinion was nil 
there was. 


received it. Kerouac 
luul published his first hook. Ihc 
Town And I lie City, Inn amid not 
think when- to go from. there. If 
Kerouac admired Cassady’s writing, 
lie w:i« iu awe of his life. 

Cassady was born on the way to 
Los Angeles. His |)arenls soon split 
up. and Cassady s|ient his childhood 
with His fall ter. moving from place to 
place. He had stolen 500 cars before 
he was 21. His sex life started when 
he was nine; lie spent 15 months in 
reform school and longer in jail, yet 
he read Kant and Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer. When he wrote 
about his life he claimed to be report- 
ing “just the incidents exactly as they 
occurred". “Melville", Kerouac said, 
“was never truer." 


ac felt so under Cassady's influ- 
ence he could hardly mention his 
name. The Joan Anderson letter” 
inspired Kerouac to write more 
spontaneous prose. He emerged 
from his block, and in the following 
year wrote On The Road (it wasn’t 
published until 1956), thinking of it 
as a long letter, and basing its hero 
on Cassady. 

The spirit of Neal Cassady comes 
across well in the film, which Illus- 
trates the events in the letter, and re- 
counts some of them in a voiceover. 
There are things that writer-director 
Stephen Kay has added, or fused 
with other stories, and the concoc- 
tion has clearly been a labour of 
love. Thomas Jane plays Neal aa a 
trendy, muscular, almost sculptural 
guy, with film stars in his brain and 
more than a few chinks in his ar- 
mour. Cassady's friend Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti described him as “a 
speeded-up Paul Newman in- The 
Hustler". 

One can imagine audiences for 
whom this would be a dream of a 
film — it’s young and fast, a legend 
come to life. But you don’t have to 
be old and stuffy to think it’s a one- 
liner. If halfway through you feel 
you can't take any more, it's not be- 
cause it's Immoral or chauvinist, it’s 
because it's boring. 


Richard Williams la In France 
covering the World Cup . 
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Old masters of the sky 
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Leonard Barden 
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--^iiworld Cup: Romania 2 England 1 
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r O THE north of the city of 
Caceres we stopped to enjoy 
the landscape of this arid and 


MrpiiKuiinl reglun of Spain.- A- . 

I roiling tableland fell awqy in a suc- 
cession of distant folds, and across 
the flank of the nearest tawny slope 
sheep were grazing quietly without 
distraction. All would have looked a I 

perfect spring scene except the A 

warm breeze carried towards us an fM 
unmistakable odour of decay. 

I One of the flock had died, but de- W 

spite the bareness of the hillside we JBomn 
f never saw the carcass since it was I 
surrounded by a circular mass of 
I vultures. And each minute that we I jl/J 
watched, fresli birds sailed down jFwm 
from the heavens, the wind spilling '«U»t % 
from their two-metre wings in an au- V 

dibie rush of air. On the ground 
I there was such a seething crowd of , 4 

I bodies that an accurate count was ^ 1 1 

a" ,e b,Tdr Ver ' "* e5tI ” ,,,led W 

I The "’“jority Of them were grif- 'Jl titfe . 
ton vultures, birds of such aerial ' 

*^ a f can cover up to 
450 Kilometres a day In search of a 

one ' In 5ur elnff down that allows 


lose to 
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— Netherlands . Virtually all * «. UK’s Rhfi ., xb4 24 R’d’Ae 

MnggrandiiSitSS^E^ 8 --™ Kc5 26 Ne4e Resign? 
The ‘ 1997-98 champions .for the M ™ U 28 Rd(h >™ 1 

second year running, were Midland 

he„1™ Sl *L‘° m “ “PCrienced No 2529 

. I local GMs with some of the bright- ff — n 

-!*» fstyoting university talent; thus the 8 S» Kji« 

■m &h^ ou9impe,u3for ^ r ^ v?u 


— . \n Toulouse 
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they fell behind to a goal from 
Viorel Moldovan immediately after. 








I,. T ‘“ ‘V— ■ enance ro meet 

nigfHjuahty opposition at leisurely 
time rates. An innovatory rule re- 
quiring at least one woman player 
perteam has also been successful. 
m c 1 r f. h I _ ave been some pitches. 
No Scottish team has yet taken part 
because of the problems of travel to 
Birmingham six times a season. 
Hopes that a sponsor would provide 
Prize money and backing for top 
teams who qualify for the European 
Cup have also come to nothing. 
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Monday night’s placed the labouring Teddy Sher- 
.y Romania in the ingham. responded to his cue by 


m ?.J* 

•Aik: 


'sm* 


here has not in bringing the score level seven min- 
i ‘ p, ' 0 blow to the utes from the end amid goalmouth 

uiiKPs of wenrtj l<fle . s team confusion caused by Alan Shearers 

±T, S' stage of the hard-driven low cross, 
u fl Lup, bit the , anner 0 f if a draw had been widely pre- 
, - f ™” 1 ? ? "Nhoot their dieted — indeed the last four meet- 

i't of oprogresyurtiu ings between England and Romania 

“ i' pj y.^ frnpc to draw had been drawn - and a point each 
. ! > "nday to would have left botli teams reasoil- 

UwildMW 1 . 0l , mid dip ably satisfied. But as the match 
S' ta, Jl Wh „S' * st °PP a R e time a pass 


I In the past season 4NCL and the in the March i 

European Cup have both had thei- j Problemist. With 10 


upinate in two moves, with fw . ^/[ear-old Carlos Valderrama sf. 
i/u lions, by C J Feather, aid tk 1 to destroy opponents' 



Hi 11*3 an inspired pass. The most 
5 y Meant aspect of Monday night's 


Petrescu from the left. 

Graeme Le Saux, his Chelsea Dan Petrescu leaves Graeme Le Saux with head bowed after his impudent winning goal 
team-male, came across to make a 

‘lallenge mure clumsy than effec- goals were given away". Adrian I initial effect was to bring on David I beat Seaman fro 


European Cup have both had thei- 1 Problemist. With 10 minutes lo ft . , 01 wionaay mghrs ti . an{ [ p e t rescu managed to slip llie’s pass, early in the second half. Beckham, whose original omission I 

share of controversy. The 4N^ SP®™ 1 “d knowing that Chm E . K ° man,fl . whose last die ,j nn j H g goal through Seaman's would surely have produced an- had caused such controversy. For a 




illustration: ann hobqay season began without chess si- 


i David beat Seaman from close range, 
mission The rest was all about elation and 
l. For a relief followed by deflation and dis- 


I FvtrpmnriuM i L c gets n eaten, out the* mciuei 

lartrest rnnnaarvkol- °f the nlake wonderful coiversation pieces I turn. So two black moves and te I!/* !*“[ Wo,ll ‘ 

tures found nn ltr ^ ,0n8 - vu l _ at chess parties is 10 years’ time. white needed, but in reverse ord* li 


few bouncing steps brought the catfISigh more^k^lIkfamTlf 16 , Extremadura ho]ds some of the 

manoeuvre to a total halt a wiSan of al.3 ,ar « eat ™"™ntraUona of black vuh 

wil'd p£- Sip 


uroversy. me 4N^ , u • hih h ih« n«i i ■' , 'inning goal tltrougn t»eaman s wouia surely nave produced an- naci caused such controversy. V or a relLertolIowedbydeflationaniLdis- 

without chess se' or Feather is the UKs leading he!;- . ™ round js with legs ^ t ^ e England goalkeeper fell other if Gheorghe Hagi. having time Beckham anil Anderton belief. Now it is not so much a 1 

t-playing Austria C *?P" mate composer, I decided to ut- ■ ' leading LiroupG, backwo.j s j n a sa€ Jjstic final twist raced past Gary Neville on the promised to form an effective part- mailer of football coining home as 

off in the Eur^P f or prove my lateral thinking and find a • J* “W* 11, “Ww™ there wa^mj f or Owen to hit a right, had not been let down by a nership, but once Romania had England trusting Unit ihoir slay 
onent in theJack, and least one answer. I’rinu Ar«w„iil '?i . s post as Eng in d sought salvation. poor first touch. Before half-time taken the lead there was a flabbi- abroad will not be embarrassingly 

alked outafter a dis- In helpmates, Black moves fir?". , ® a >. l| ie likely win- Hod die ha. persevered with play- llie had also hit llu- Fuglaml bar. ness about England's midfield . short-lived. Valilerrainu may vet 

manage. Everybody then both sides combine to alb: ^ woup ii. m n Etienne on ing three at ihv back. Holding Italy Until Romania scored there was a After a goalless first half. England have something K. say about that.' 


J T": IiTiik That wfiiilH K " Vi I " ««"•» ■««'; m Kome seemed i pounce m liiigianns step. Buoyant went behind within two minutes of 

M j flMdfe'snhuf.ra e ™ (l news for the ultimate vindication of the Eng- after their opening li-0 victory in die restart. Tliere seemed little After the first two louncis of the 


GM Mark Hebden (Midlands) 
v IM Colin Crouch (Barbican) 


from normal problems. Let's in * ' Vo ™ Cup experience 
black playing hxg3, g2 and QA r ilr 1 J”®* 3018 with the defence at 
while Wliite plays Qb3 and '^oth goals. 


^ rfte'? 0Sll0Wed . their * nnt l coach’s move avay from 4-l-U. I'linisia a week before, they domi- inunedinte dangc-r as Romania took group competition, Brazil, France. 

e ?Pp nence Now doubt will arise ibout his for- anted the first 45 minutes with a throw-in on the right, but Hagi Argentina. Croatia, Niqena and 


■nation, especially given die ii 


the right, but Hagi Argentina. Croatia, Nigei ia and 


n Amierton looking much drifted inside Le Saux with Camp- Romania aie guaranteed a berth ir 


aSSin ’ hUnfifr n f ird9 . Wh0Se ““f for an of Wack feaLr- S ani u rnals «d5 cxd5 6 Qb3 Qb6 7 Qxb6 axb6 8 move) Qe3 2 fee3 followed by m£l - . w...^ Wl „ rc w ,,u 

aggresaion may well be trisuered in* a m „n6 ^ „„ Ilf??.™ even the people themaelvea) Nc3afi9 BhSv Nfd7 10N e 5 Bd6 11 ™ ™,h ,h. wo v, n„ Atal I 

On? * of digestive juicea. this looks like t4 dark hoK Stil !L H a freely 8,111 die Nxd7 Nxd7 12 Bd2 Kd8 13 M Nf6 far too many moves. ' 

** ur ? e t0 . fcri over- scooped out of a naked “k."? ™ unn ? dc . ed - 14 fi Bg6 15 Rfcl Ne8 16 Na4 Bc7 After nearly half an hour uk ; ™ Diary ShlV Sharma 

J heae . cmdidates- they whole effect ia s Wnd of Ehnuliah r™ etera of 17 Bb4 15 18 f4 Bh5 19 Rc2 b 5 20 missing my trrin, I ahimbled an * j r — — ; 

•™nbled and joMted |° (he m^esty. gnooliah Europe. H,eir 6rg5 h6 21 g6 Bxg6 22 Bet f4 23 of the four solutions and «*•!<•* ^OUrth <?PPH Rl IQpriQk 1 hpatd fi+nQOO hit IQO 

SS!. t Hi.r ter *°? c ? l0 S ,l|T birda 0n an African safari congreg. »U ‘t ‘mpkes, keeps me Nxb6Reslgna. worked out the other three anwn# UUI 1 LJCCU ilUbcUoKI L)cd[o TIIllSSS DIUGS 

ZeS S?hTi e,r ^ sb8ckand ahona of vultures ^rimostS “V”^ 8 _ They' re easy once you get the tag mic _„ , 


^ Fnwti r jT , ms Jiumueroi umes k 

bli ?„" £ ,S ’LP 01 " t of , view the space flown the flanks. 

Waul'' 11 * cn| ri. Having lost the White you couiu m 


ing number of limes Romania found more like the Anderton of Furo96. bell hesitating. Before Campbell the second round. Already out of 


luce's departure with what | could act. Hagi had lobbed the ball [ the tournament are Saudi Arabia, 


n striding through to I States. Jamaica and Tunisia. 


On?* dlgestiv f iu i ces ' this looks like two dark hoilovra ^ tl “ “ d die Nxd7 Nxd7 12 Bd2 KdB 13 M Ni6 far too many moves. 

/helmed *e, U ?L ‘S-? ed - T r ' cooped out of e naked skulfS Vu£es maT*L , , I 14 6 Bg6 15 Rfcl NeS 16 Na4 Bc7 After nearly half an hour ok; gj «t8 Diary ShlV Sharma 


extendeTVr^ St raised nnd neck events, but in Europe th^r^mS Mth??, w I,a J lan ( pe,lin » ula, GM Mikhail Gurerich (Slough) ofit, but if you are an over-theboml Q® RUSEDSKI has been huirlea (Doth); 11. M Rerce (Fr): as Lancashire ramped to a victory 

Ere tar R e, 7 more special. Since Se Middle md of I J. u8e “? B v Hennaugh (Guildford) player you do need lateral thinking. M®®* 4 seed for the Wim- 13. P Schuyiler (Switz): H. S Tes- target of 250 from 53 overs with 

ritual exchanges that cause little Ages griffon and esoedallv htart , S " B ut I’m seldom de- *> Ckimpioiishiiis. wtiich got tail fl-’r): 15, D Van Roost (Bel) nntl almost nine over, to spare nnaiusl 

Bur? 10 Rttr^tP 88 ' 8 . and they en- wfllureT have toadUyb* edmd *^9 d ' A« d who wmdd ! deny that a lc4e52N^Bb43Nd5a54NSe4 No 2528: 1 Nh6!l a2 (if Rxh62aSQ) ?'«* « Monday. The world's Hi. N Tauziat (Fr). Surrey in Lite cminly ,-lii,iipi™ship. 

sure a constant rota at the carcass out of many countries — fromGer- ™J2* ( ™? re,80 “ eofGod8great «nn?? ax , b l a f d , 5 7 Nd4 dxc4 8 d3 2 Rg7+ and Black's king can oeva .^“rwr thus becomes Uie nie Russian prodigy, Anna It was Lancashire's second cunsmi- 

_____ from bee worksofart? Qb6 9 dxc4 Qxb4t 10 Bd2 Qc5 11 escape from checks on the g file- g^.vw ded British player at Knur, tikova, seeded 12, had to pull live win but it (niled to d 

. , " — wskm since Bobby Wilson — out because of a thumb injury sps- rty from the Lon of then 


Rugby Union First Test: New Zealand 64 England 22 

Fury over Grewcock ban 

l0 . r J’ Robert Armstrong In Dunedin behaviour of the All Blacks' coach 
win John Hart, who spoke lo the referee 

arnsl THE England touring party were Wayne Erickson of Australia outside 
ship. I ill fl state of shock last Sunday llis llressino-ronm nl h.-ilf-fim* ahnnl 


Quick crossword no. 424 I Bridge ziaMahmood 


1 Swelling — 
collision (4) 

3 Goods and 
chattels (8) 

8 Twilight (4) 

9 Tacit (8) 

11 Sewing (10) 

M Liquid measure 
£6) 

15 All for (anag) (6) 

17 Type of knot 
(5.5) 

20 Person who 
goes to law (8) 

21 Blackleg (4) 

22 Roost for 
Christmas 
partridge? (4,4) 

23 Stain (on 
landscape?) ( 4 ) 


1 Raillery (8) 

2 Showing sW|j 
and control (8) 

. 4 Fame(6) 

5 Oil rig that met 
disaster (5,5). 

6 ■ Roud (4) . 

7 American (4) 
10-.IUymlr>at!on 


■ ■■ iilillll 

fivH-w 


PiTiTPi 
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I Bob Slavenburg was larger 
than life in every sense. Six and 
a half feet tall, he could perform 
tricks at fee table feat Ronaldo 
would love to emulate on the 
football pitch for Brazil. In a 
World Championship, he once 
made a contract of two spades 
doubled when his opponents 
were cold for a grand slam — in 
spades! I’ll show you that hand 
soon. 


This was fee bidding: 

South West North East 

Slavenburg Kreuns 

Pass Pass l# 


I escape from checks on the g file. i'Lkl, . d Rnllsh flhyw Kournikovn, seeded 12. had to puli live- win hut it foiled to dislo 

• 7*2" smce B'Jblry Wilson — out because of a thumb injury sirs- rey from the Lnp of the inlile 

I jurth — m 1959 tained while beating Steffi Graf dur- 

serious doubts over 1 ing the Direct Line Championships County championship (able 

; i J ',' . 5lcls h ll 'ess after he damaged at Eastbourne last week, which was f » l'V"u 

• ^la A* • '•Samenls during tile eventually won by Jana Novotna, Durham 8332 m 

left at fee finish. Instead, he .: , Ar ' 01s foui’nanient ear lier this who beat Arantxa Sanchez Vicnrio Yorkartm 7 3 2 2 ig 

cashed the heart suit, forcingth* ™ e British No 1 under- 6-1. 7-5 in the final. £*L f | | 3 7 

opponents to discard. This was j . , nsiv ® [treatment for his Lancashire 7 3 ? 3 n 

fee end position before the last ■ nu un the eve of the tourna- Leroasiershira 7 3 0 4 m 


fishire romped to a victory Robert Armstrong In Dunedin behaviour of the All Blacks' coach 

i| -*>0 from -U overs with - John Hart, who spoke to the referee 

line uvers to spare against THE England touring party were Wayne Erickson of Australia outside 
n the county championship. I in n state of shock last Sunday his dressing-room at half-time about 
in cash ire's second cunsecu- after Danny Grewcock was thrown how host to manage the scrum, 
but it railed to dislodge Sur- out of their lour of the southern Tile England coach also accused 


top of the table. hemisphere by n judicial committee Erickson of “show-boating and ref- 

. . . ma( ' L ' ll l> "I two New Zealanders anil freeing the game appallingly". The 

P'opsnip lable an Australian. The Saracens lock All Blacks ijersislently stood offside 

8 4 2 2 24 26 120 w * s h “ incd for r,ve weeks after in tandem and joined rucks on (lie 

a 3 3 2 is ar ioo being sent off for allegedly kicking English side, committing penally of- 

8 3 2 a 27 oi tlie ^ B * nc ^ hooker Ahfef 1 Oliver fences which the Australian official 

7 3 2 2 12 24 00 011 l , lie head during the first Test at mostly ignored. The overall penalty 

7 3i 3 ii 22 bo Carisbrook. count of 20-12 against England 


™ D ' e ™ opponents Note Slavenburg’a calculated 

ere cold for a grand slam — in underbid of 2V — a lesser plover 

ladesl I U show you that hand would have bid 4V, then mt 

. . . known what to do when 40 was 

J° d ‘ p' l ' ve 8 lool | I J a » adeal that passed back to him. Aa a result 


0Q, for sports 1 ‘ 
ground (10) 

12 Decisive or 
disapproving (0) 

13 Letters of a 
language (8) 

18 Tree-lined road 
( 6 ) 

18 Mistake (4) 

19 Volcano (4) 


Last week's solution 


tautdiaunnQQQEiHn 

he □ a q □ o 
nan □naanciQHn 
g □ o n □ a d 
QQODDDiiia nana 

□ B □ 0 EJ a 

heidbdh omcinHa 

n d o p ci □ 
gaon HnoaHmEiH 
if _u □ b q ra 0 

□BHHBHQHn □□□ 

□ E2 CJ 0 H □ O 

BULiaanaanannm 


Slavenburg played In fee 1967 
Sunday Times tournament — 
now fee Macallan. 

Love all, dealer West: 

North 
4 K74 
¥ KJ73 
♦ KQ 84 
1 * 10 4 

West.. East 

4 Q 962 , * AJ853 

*84 V None 

♦AJ72 4 10953 

*Q63 *K85 2 

South 
4 10 

V AQ 109652 


South's wild distribution was 4 J 7 2 I 

concealed from fee opponents. *Q6 *■ 

West led the two of spades. South 

Slavenburg, who did not want a 4 None 

club switch from East, went up ¥ 2 

with dummy's king to make a 4 None 

spade continuation easy for the * A J 9 7 

defenders. East won the ace of 

spades and returned the suit, Pity poor East and West 

Slavenburg ruffing. He led his convinced that §Iavenburg 
singleton diamond towards the have another diamond, cl 
dummy, but West was awake and grimly to their three remfl 
went in with his ace of diamonds. , cards in that suit This mi 
Ruffing fee third round of course, each of them disc 

spades, Slavenburg ran all his a dub, coming down to a 1 

trumps! That's right'— he did honour in that suit So.Slf 

hot cash t^ie king and queen of burg made not one. diamp 
diamonds in dummy, because trick — but his AAJ07 toe 

he cou|d discard only two of his last four tricks to brinif ho 

club loserp, and would have ope , doubled gntpa . 1 1 >. 


rr M pronounced himself fit forhis OUZANNE HORNER claimed 3 a J *! g S In sharp contrast lan Jones the made a mockery of the true pattern 

^-ing match n Sikf itIk ^ ^ WorcestasNre 7 2 i J ib ?i ei New Zealand lock, got oft scot-free of play: a better referee titan Erick- 

Tim Henman m n ii- ^tc.„ e A r ^ asn , e ° u n j I l 2 . ^ ia 7i after being cited by the match com- son would very likely have awarded 

WISPA world Tour when she de- ****>* * 7 a . J » » miasioner for allegedly kicking Eng- about 18 penaldes to each side. 

12th seed this vear rivp ^ defending champion Una Hampshire e 2 r 3 7 19 s? land’s Graham Rowntrec on the Recriminations on both sides 

: his current ATP ^ S Jarman in the all-England final for Somwwi i 2 4 1 11 19 03 head. The three-man committee overahadowed a courageous rear- 

Players ^ German Open at Aachen. Gi^organ j, 3 nt » j ruled that there was no case to an- guard action by the depleted Eng- 

’ ,e fae tn | e f, ou . . P. !i 0 ^hVh ef tV« m| ?r l 4 ,r !f S ^ 7 1 0 0 12 14 bo swer. England decided not to lodge land team, who could easily have 

~ Michael Chanc of thp iTniiS ^ J?"?? 5? Notl ’ 7 14 2 to 26 87 an appeal against Grewcock’s ban. I fallen apart under intense All Black 

** and Spain's Alhprt Cn*ta q 7 “it ffru W1 * n T ? round off a black weekend for presaure and conceded 100 points. 

J . hire being in a steam bath England, the coach Clive Woodward Instead England, cleverly mar- 

‘^■cond stnae initSprif ^ thal l ? ourt * s ^ e “J afterwards, p ORMER England and Blackburn returned home to attend the funeral shifted by their captain Matt Daw- 

lh ^c-n'sS 8 “pS!T P ; C 1 1 w as Horner's first tiUe smee she T Rovera defender ICeitli Newton ofhisfather, whodiedlast week. son and spearheaded up front by 

'^ras 0JS)- ? M Rin! !rw\ T ^ aimed K * e Finaish °P en last has died from cancer at the age of England's manager Roger Uttiey CockerilL Steve Ojomoh and Ben 

(ciedii'4 t November. 56. The right back played more than declared that his squad was "dis- Clarke, maintained coherent shape 

5, c M oya fc n V. r p 300 matches for Rovera before mow tressed and upset" by the "harsh fore and rft and coutinued to play 

7. Y Kafelnikov Tnanm ( 1 u 1 ing jo Everton m 1969 — winning manner” in which Grewcock had constructive football, scoring two 

• vK 9, r Kraiicek fNp/ht ■ T r^.^h flf fltte at S??? is ? n a , year b ^ n dealt ' with ^ judicial com- excellent tries in the last 10 minutes. 

' ^ (Sp)|u j BiorkmM 29 ' ? e . Came ?* e lat ^ r - Newton won 27 England caps mittee when Jones had been let off Any hopes salvaged from the 


i',|L c last year, is feated defending champion Lina 

- l| ivp~ hi« ^' s year> ^‘ ve plates Charman in the ail-Englnnd final for somere 

>*' 7 dIru<. CUrreut ATP ranking, the German Open at Aachen. Glamors 

,'-f , urrentl y ' n ^ ie t0 P 16 Horner defied temperatures of 32C SSSL. 
- Mi C L e '® ul the seeds' list to fight back from 2-6 down in the Nona 

Xiw , ^haug of the United fourth game and win 2-9, 9-2, 9-3, 

i*k) has jj.:| ' P 1 } 111 8 Albert Costa, 9-7. “It felt like being in a steam bath 


I W tr u Wos (Chile J ; 
■tfBjTr E* eh,: 4 > G Rusedski 
:iW; 7 Y 78 6 - p Rafter 

iHtfee fprt n '" ikov (Rus); 8, C 
i^ciJi’V Micek (Neth); 

!' ■ V)- 11- J Bjorkman 


spades and returned the Bult, Pity poor East and West BoUj< V ); 12 | l P); 11, J Bjorkman first woman to be granted a profes- and was . a member of the 1970 without even a renrimand "Never- Test wpre JuiirUlv lSd at Rotorua 

Slavenburg ruffing. He led his convinced feat Slavenburg ^ ! W(Usj .4 n?" - (GB): 13 ' A sional licence to fight in the UK by World Cup squad. feeless^ h2?to?to»rSr ZrSSd 

singleton diamond towards the have another diamond, clung h K Ku c ^ 4, t gJSj, lsev *; ( f^ Bri ^ sh Board Bosdn « Control Tabarly. the veteran sailor and we must Sot lose* focus on fee Maoris went on H nin^ramrage 

dummy, but West was awake and grimly to their three remaining, . lantili^ (Spi ^ sloval O and lb. F after winning a sex discrimination who waB the toast of France from game" he said \ tn beat the tonri*h»ft 9 .t 4 S 

went in with his ace of dinmnnAa. r«nf« In thnf suit. This me® 1 '!' . I . llu. c „_j ' , case against the board in March. thp mnmpnt hp wnn thp niunmar n«i > ! . . I . « . . .^®" „ .. » 


cards in that suitThism^ ] > ^d 5 in the w . ^ case against the board in March. to*™™*'** ^server limey's pragmatic spirit may help \ft Beaten and battered, Scotland's 

to e singk iCSi.!' M ^ugis (Switz)- 2 L ffuis^^ded T^nsa^ntic Race to defuse the explosive war of words squadflewoutofAustraliaailercoin- 

a dub, coming down to a l L *fiiport fljqi. o , L in 1964 and was considered the that followed a hichlv nhvsicnl nteiino thrir tour with 5, n*.\\ defpat 

honour in that quit So Steven j3-*ecli); 4 c A •?' Novotna j ANCASHIRE batsman Andy greatest deep-sea racing sailor In' in which New Zealand scnrurf nln^ ?n Tm* n t- RrSokan#. 

burg made not one dianu® . Sgthez Vi’cario m n \ 5’ A L-Flintoff plundered 61 runs from the worjd, was reported lost at sea tries — against three by England inn 1n»t fee rwsi 4S-3 Tn Prt*inria 

trick — but hia *AI07 took the gfy; 7 , y wSJfmcf' Seles J u8t baUs “ ipcluding 34 in one after falling from ftls 100-year-old only afterGrewcock was dismlsaed SSifeAfrim fer»«w vu\ in 

IjMftlour trickato ******** “ft *4 . ^ » "d yacht. Pea Duicjoff uSwelah in Vr5gSS£jS£Ei£ 


Coetzer (SA); 10, 1 I Under-19 team-mate Alex T\idor — I coast 


! n “j? " st . ra foute. Woodwai d was j the second Test, whveh was punctu- 1 
justifiably incensed by the bizarre I ated by outbreaks of violence. 1 
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l immigrant family f 


b at Elite Island, New York 


PHOTO. UPUCCfiEIS-BETTMANN 


Riding the helter-skelter 


Cllva Sinclair 


Shadows on the Hudson 
by Isaac Bash wig Singer 
translaled by Joseph Sherman 
Hamish Hamilton 54Spp Cl 6.99 


ECALLING an earlier exile 
(commemorated in Psalms ) 
■ ■ an immigrant poet wrote in 
his native tongue: 

By_lb€ rivers of New York. I 


rfpWH, 

/ forgot nothing and remembered 
nothing al all. 

And 1 did not weep. 

In place of grief there was only 
shame. This shame — the legacy of 
betrayal and survival — infects 
Shadows On The Hudson like a bib- 
lical plague. 

Its title is thrice-wise. It could 
refer to the refugees from Hitler’s 
war (whose story it tells), made in- 
substantial by fate, mere shadows of 
their former selves. Or it could al- 
lude to their collective past, which 
casts an indelible shadow over their 
new lives. Or It may even be an echo 
of Rato, who dismissed the visible 
world as the shadow play of a far 
greater original. 

Anyway, the novel is a volcanic 
howl of rage against the modern 
world, or the “underworld” as 
Singer prefers to call it. Were he 
alive today he would undoubtedly 


endorse the rabbinical condemna- 
tion of Dana International (the 
transsexual diva from Israel). Cer- 
tainly Singer abuses his heroines in 
similar terms, but like the men who 
frequent his pages, he cannot keep 
his hands off them. 

In fact, the novel provides a para- 
digm of this attitude. Priapic Hertz 
Grein, having slept off a night of illicit 
sex. awakens in a cheap hotel and be- 
comes aware of a young woman in 

-nnarfmi 


ar-tment arms*.! 

without shame she wandered about 
stark naked, as in the days of the 
Generation of the Rood. First she 
displayed the front of her body, then 
the back.” Only then does she lower 
her blind, '‘with the bearing of an ac- 
tress”. It does not occur to Grein that 
It might have been more polite to 
avert his eyes, rather than dismiss 
her as a strumpet of the Zeitgeist. 

But it must also be said (and 
loudly) that without this hypocrisy 
(or misogyny), without the tension 
between orthodox Judaism (exem- 
plary, but boring), and modernity 
(alluring, but damnable) there 
would have been no oeuvre. 

Whence the shame? Whence the 
anger? The immediate cause hardly 
needs spelling out Singer arrived in 
New York in 1935, and was thereby 
spared (as he put it), “the privilege 
of going through the Hitler Holo- 
caust”. Most of the characters who 
populate Shadows On The Hudson 
were not so fortunate. But Singer's 


Weltanschauung predated the exper- 
iment in genocide, was there fully 
formed in liis first novel, Satan In 
Goray, written before lie left Poland. 
It was. in a word, religious. Singer 
denounced any terrestrial attempt 
to speed the coming of die Messiah: 
in his mind, fascism, communism, 
and zealotry led not to nrcadia. but 
the charnel house. Imagine his hor- 
ror when the Nazis proved his point. 
Thereafter he half-believed that, by 




, — n faith .nf.rlifl.ffli haw 

liad become a betrayer of Zion, 
had sided with the murderers. If his 
fiction is any guide, he never for- 
gave himself. And, oh boy, do his 
characters suffer for it. 

O NE such is Mrs Henrietta 
Clark (formerly of Bukov- 
ina), dentist, mystic, and 
practitioner of automatic writing (as 
dictated by her control, Madgie). 
Since Shadows On The Hudson is 
Singer's fourth posthumous novel 
some night suspect that Mrs Clark 
was now retained by his once and 
future publishers. Rest assured! 
Unlike her missives this is the real 
thing, being taken from the pages of 
Forverts (ie, the Jewish Daily For- 
ward), where it was serialised in 
twee-weekly instalments between 
January 1957 and January 1958. 

However, its appearance does 
leave an important question unan- 
swered. Would Singer have wanted 
it published? It is well-known that 


he regarded these monumental 
accumulations in Forverts as first 
drafts. The subsequent English 
translation — edited and redrafted 
— became the definite edition. The 
fact that Shadows On The Hudson 
never underwent this metamorpho- 
sis presumably means that Singer 
deliberately excluded it from the 
canon. Why? Well, it had always 
been apparent that Singer was no 
leftist, but his anti-communism was 
always guarded. But here, address- 
ing his Yiddish-speaking audience 
directly, he is revealed as being 
somewhere to the right of Senator 
McCarthy. Perhaps that Is why he 
thought it prudent to consign his 
text to the shadowlands. 

In addition to any ethical consid- 
erations. there are also artistic 
matters to consider. Since the au- 
thor is eternally absent, editing has 
been (I presume) minimal. As a con- 
sequence, the book’s architecture is 
more soap operatic than novelistic. 
Tlie continual entrances and exits 
leave it curiously open-ended, 

On the other hand, even Singer's 
first drafts afford enormous plea- 
sure. and Shadows On The Hudso* 
quickly becomes as addictive as <ny 
contemporary serial. Will piopJ but 
well-heeled Boris Makaver Use all 
his money, thanks to an ill-Udged in- 
vestment in navy scrap? Or will his 
voluptuous but estranged daughter 
Anna step in to save h'm? Surely she 
won't be foolish enough to return Lo 
her first husband, the actor Yasha 
Kotik? Or will her passionate affair 
with the aforementioned Hertz 
Grein find the telepathic pull of his 
passionate former mistress, Esther, 
irresistible? Or will he, perhaps, re- 
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wee to do as we’re told 


The Reader, by Bernhard 
Schllnk (Phoenix, £6.991 


r HE question every ju* should i 
dread — and that mri all of us i 
— is “What would yo'u-? e don?L 
Schlink, a law professed now? 
ist, takes the Holoca* 83 bis ab- 
ject and writes a str which , 
find ourselves sy noising with ji 
woman we might fah beyond miti- 
gation. A boy fa' in low as 
older woman an*' 3 part of that low 
he reads aloud • her. We guess Ifoi 
she must be -war criminal. Could 
literature hi* saved her? It didnl 
save her vidms. Is Schlink’s "m 
deuce", hi‘ novel, too tender to lit. 
criminal? Dow justice know the 
facts? The rider has to judge. 


poor, sick Leah? Or will he reject all 
three and become a born-again Jew? 
These questions, and many more, al- 
ternate with those of a more philo- 
sophic bent (for example: ,f What are 
we here for?"). Phew! It’s like riding 
the helter-skelter with old Spinoza. 

Incidentally, G rein’s three-cor- 
nered beauty contest (a Jewish vari- 
ant on the judgment of Paris) is so 
common in Singer's work as to be a 
secret signature. Moreover it pro- 
vides the due that points the way to 
a more evolved version of Shadows 
On The Hudson. During one of 
their many rows, Esther tells her 
faithless lover "Go, and don't ever 
come back. From now on we're ene- 
mies. Blood enemies." There we 
have it. Just as the dinosaur shrank 
to become a graceful aviator, so 
Shadows On The Hudson was re- 
duced until it reappeared years later 
as a genuine masterpiece, Enemies: 
A Love Story. It is, as it were, the 
shadow of a much greater creation. 


Pussy with a vengeance 


Antonia Logue 


Breakfast on Pluto 
by Patrick McCabe 
Picador 200pp £16.99 


C ROSS-DRESSING, pop- 
songs, Crocks and politics . , . 
the stuff of Eurovision dreams? 
Perhaps, but Ismei Isn’t the only 
place you can find this heady 
concoction at the moment as 
Patrick McCabe’s fifth novel 
Hmply displays. 

Breakfast On Pluto is ostensi- 
bly the story of Patrick “Pussy” 
Braden, the Illegitimate son of a 
pariah priest In small-toivn rural 
Ireland. From on early age he 
takes to waring his sister’s 
clothes and foster mother's 
.lipstick, ending up as a teenage 
transvestite prostitute in London 


in the early seventies. The era is 
important, combining as it does 
the explosion of violence In 
Northern Ireland, and, far more 
importantly to Pussy Braden, 
the dizzying Invasion of glam- 
rock glitz on the world. 

Writing in a camp, high- 
octane, exclaiming voice, filled 
with faux- naiVete and telling 
references to political events, 
McCabe manages to say more 
about Northern Ireland's recent 
history than many historians 
have been able to. Several key 
Incidents from the particularly 
savage early seventies are 
described in chilling, off-hand 
detail — the loyalist murder of a 
Downs Syndrome child, the rape 
and murder of his mother, the 
shooting of an informer by his 
classmates, the murder of a 


Catholic man on hts way home 
from planning his wedding to a 
Protestant girl ... all described 
with the kind of whispered am- 
bivalence that defines the most 
shocking political apathy. 

The use of actual events is 
employed most effectively late in 
the novel when Pussy Braden 
becomes involved in the after- 
math of a pub bombing In 
London, a crime for which the 
Balcombe Street Four, recently 
so controversially held up as 
heroes at Sinn Fein’s Ard Fheia, 
were convicted. 

Pussy's own story seems to 
serve mainly as an analysis of 
identity — he spends the novel 
obsessed with his parentage, de- 
vising a version that allows him 
to fantasise about revenge for the 
imagined violation of his mother. 
Set against Irish small-town life, 
which no one has yet captured 
as sharply as McCabe, other 


characters dip in and out of the 
narrative grappling with their 
political and sexual identities as 
they veer perilously close to 
victimhood — in particular his 
childhood friends Irwin Kerr 
and Charlie Kane, and the 
teenager Martina Sheridan. 

Pussy's voice takes a little 
getting used to, as did Francie 
Brady’s in his The Butcher Boy. 
In Breakfast On Pluto, McCabe 
has not written a novel to out- 
class that book, but as Joseph 
Heller said to those who made 
the same claims about the books 
that followed Catch-22, who 
has? If Dana International can 
come from one of the most politi- 
cally charged spots in the world 
thinking only of dresseB and pop 
songs, then so can Pussy 
Braden. Fortunately politics are 
not quite so far from her cre- 
ator’s mind In this risky, Incisive 
novel. 


My Qyiden Trades, by Ivan 
K|(ri& (Granta, £8.99) 
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The distant sound of memory 
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? gracious Civilization 
SstonSaul 
^4ppE7J39pbk 


luisting that while the 

jSffSSSS K 


r .^ZY stories about a banred 

Czech writer, forced to fit! — 

work that gives him a great deal toW| CThis book was- published 


problem, of cour 
point the finger (as 
begging-howl) at th^ 
that would never do. 

Which is-wly this 
welcome, and jn*c e ^ 
begins by rubblto our 
fr* feels. For a start: 
conservative estiifate inn , 
niillion people have 'been kill. ? 

,jr s ' nce 1945: life expectancy-?' 
Central Africa is 43 dpd dropping 
filial World debt is Si. 5 trillion and 1 


Si ary. Snul 


write about. Ah, we may think mon 
tales of communist oppression. B* 
it doesn't really matter tu fov 
stories what regime is in charpr 
His concern is people, their humc 
and resourcefulness in the face of 3 
world where “progress" thrcaicr- 
our destruction. Klinia's liunianir- 
anil that of the people his narrar 
meets, give ns hope. 


Are You Experienced?, by 
William Sutcliffe {Penguin, 
£5.99) 


NEWLY fissile subamliw: 
will not be pleased to find m 
portrayed on a bookmark in t : 
novel as the pubic hair of a nakt: 
girl. India here is a finishing scho» 
spoiled, cool ,, yea^offer: , 



| Alexander Chancellor 

Remind Me Who I Am, Again 
by Linda Grant 

Granta Books 301 pp £1 4.99 

STIils book how Tran Uie 


I first in Canada in 1995; 'so those 
figures probably need revising. But 
Wi get the idea.) Add to this the 
Western tendency to cut public 
ending, and then to blame the 
ensuing shortcomings of the public 
infrastructure on the public infra- 
itivitsrr, the tendency for money to 
^cumulate in the hands of those 
who already have plenty: and the 
grGwih of a consensus that refuses 
Mace any limits, ethical or finan- 
. l J i D Ate growth of corporate 
- afMalisni — and you have a recipe 
: 'T somrthifiir (fiat b hj bnd, in ho 
A NEWLY fissile subconliw-J *?• u fascism. Not to mention the 
will not be pleased to find | ^ber of bone-headed, soulless 
'Nig MBAs who bore everyone to 
wath at parties. 

To show that Saul has been on 
•ui 3 H u,htu, luui « ball for a while, here is a quote 

clutching the Lonely Planet Guide a certain A Blair, given to the 
to India, with easy sex, cheap dope.' upancial Times in 1995: “The deter- 
and ashrams on the mind. Sutclifa 1 context of economic policy 
is a very funny and withering “ ie new global market. Thai im- 

caustie travel companion. His be^ 

gets told that he is on a “poverty At, . , 

tourism adventure holiday | A black sheep in search of redemption 


poses h ^ limitations of a practical 
nature —quite apart from reasuns 
of principlt — on macroeconomic 
policies." Sau translates: “Mr Blairs 
statement meais two things: On*-. 'I 
inn in fashion so it's safe to vole for 
me.' Two: The ideology is in 
charge, so don’t wo-ry, I won't be 
able to do much."' (And 1 would 
add. myself. Three: “You can get 
more exciting and sonorous English 

tion Manual.") ‘ *” ' 

The argument is roughly 
summed up thus: “A few decades 
ago we were told that only if infla- 
tion were defeated would growth 
revive. Subsequently we were told 
that the key to growth was to cut the 
fat in business. Then it turned out 
that the problem was the fat in gov- 
ernment. Then salvation was to 


come through an increase in trade. 
We have done all these things. 
Nothing has happened.” 

Tills is not a perfect book. It is at 
times self-contradictory. and not 
lh'* must exciting read in the his- 
tory of publishing. Saul does not ex- 
actly propose how we can get 
ourselves out of this mess, except 
by invoking, with a wintliness 
which I have no doubt will mnke 

fWoln Ml.. rt'«. nurfl mv*r*P«i- 

ble‘ boardrooms void themselves In 
fear, something about “equilib- 
rium". But it Is something tu be 
going on with; or a start. And, as 
Saul invokes Socrates as saying: the 
unexamined life is not worth living. 
This Is, at the very least, an aid to 
self-examination, and, frankly, any- 
one who chips away at the corpo- 
rate wall needs a helping hand. 


once thought to be England’s answer 
to Frank Sinatra, came to acquire his 
surname. His real name was Francis 
Abelson, and he lived as a child with 
his sister, his mother and his grand- 
mother in a house in Devon Street. 
Liverpool, next door to Linda Grant's 
fam ily, the Ginsbergs. His mother 
would look at him and say in her Yid- 
dish accent: “Frankie, you’re number 
von." "And that's how he came to be 
known ns Vaughan,” Grant reports. 

This is, ! believe, the only funny 
story in her book, unless you count 
as amusing the muddles and mis- 
statements of people suffering from 
senile dementia: unless you find it 
funny when the authors demented 
mother. Rose, refers to a church 
spire as a "live" because they both 
"go up", or to a bus as a “clock" 
because “clocks take you home". 
But those things aren’t in the least 
funny, really. 

The last time 1 saw my father 
before he wns pul in a home in his 
mid-Ms. he was standing in the gar- 
den on a hot summer’s clay securing 
a pair of blue cotton trousers hack- 
lo-lront, with the zip running up his 
behind, and h ying to take photo- 
graphs with the lens of his camera 
pressed against his eye. 

This might have appeared a 

r-fniiir cnertnele to a nasser-hv but il 
was deeply depressing to those who 
knew him. I remonstrated with my 
mother for letting him make such a 
humiliating spectacle of himself, 
and she replied with desperation 
that she had tried all morning to gel 
him to turn his trousers around, buL 
that he had angrily refused. 

He was put into a home against 
her will, And to all his family’s 


shame, because the anger and para- 
noia brought on by his dementia 
often turned him to violence against 
iny mother, who was a great deal 
frailer than him. If he had stayed at 
_hopip. he might Jiave Jdlled her. the. 
local doctor said. 

Linda Grant’s book about her 
mother’s loss of memory (her dis- 
ease is Multi-Infarct Dementia, not 
Alzheimer’s, though the effect is 
much the same) is almost unbear- 
ably sad to read, for there are few 
things sadder to witness than a 
parent’s unavailing struggle against 
mental atrophy. And the sadness is 
increased in this particular case by 
Grant’s bc-laled yearning to discover 
more about her tricky, secretive 
family ami their Jewish immigrant 
forebears at just the moment when 
her father hns died and her 
mother’s memory is going. 

litis is a beautifully mitten and 
rigorously honest book, in which 
the author does not conceal the 
strong ambivalence of her own feel- 
ings towards her parents. 

The implicit lesson of her story is 
to resist the urge to assuage one’s 
own guilt in denting with a problem 
of this kind, but to consider only the 
patient's interests, however un- 
attractive the consequences may 
appear. 

But all is not necessarily lost. 
Often some corner of the brain 
continues In lick away. Rose Grant, 
a lifelong shopping enthusiast, can 
still match n jacket and a bluiise 
when she is taken shopping at John 
Lewis. And last year she laid some 
HrtwprQ ‘m from nf a window ;ii 
Harrods that had been turned into a 
shrine to Dodi Fayed and Dinna, 
Princess of Wales. "Those poor 
boys." she said afterwards. "Left 
without a mother." A pause, and 
then: “Do you think she'll remarry?" 


If you would like to order this dock 
at the special price of El 3 contact 
Cultu reShop (see page 28} 


conformity for middle-class 
who want to be able to put son* 
thing on their CV that shows a 
initiative." Ouch. 


Mr Clive & Mr Page, by Nell 
Bartlett (Serpent’s Tall, £8."^ 


Ml 


R CUVE, who is very P*J 
mmm meets Mr Page, who Isn'tw 
Clive and Mr Page are homos™* 
but in the 1920s it was hardly 
thing you shouted about. Mr W" 
can escape to the Continent 
Page, who always has to be at ^ 
bank, who takes the No 29 bis 
regularly as if his life depend® 
it, does not have the 
wealth can bring. A vivid podr# 
gay men enduring the sadae®*^ 
and secrecy inflicted on them 
"Englishness". 1 
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Ifiif TtttNK of no other writer 
2°* ? ove,s 1 look f° rwar d to 
p.. . Suc 7 gleeful anticipation. A 
hwork Planet is Ann Tyler’s 
fftrii^u 111 -^ k 00 **' * >ut were her 
me h ' lt wou W not be enough for 

defined the es- 
erpar C ^^ acter ’stic of the really 
E? n ? veBsl as “a Chriat-like, all- 
h" "S 1 ? compassion". Ann Tyler 

"f Hnr cl ? worit Plan *t is the story 
IW GalUin ’ serial loser. 
bassnfD^ 8 ! ^ an< * Barnaby 
wife, a daughter, 
*orth Wl0n ! “ d a sense of mU - 
Pfate a’ 6 -rf “ as"* of his own 
% nrf? . The y are, as Barn- 
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fifftiiture and run- 
AWrTSr 1 fr !he elderly and the 
^ PMKseioM are a 

Mow ed to his family for 


money they forked out to pay off his 
youthful misdemeanours — a9 his 
mother never fails to remind him. 
He is, by his own admission, the 
black sheep of the family, but a 
sheep painted, as all black sheep 
ought to be, in several shades of 
grey by Tyler's deft hands. 

Barnaby has a hard time connect- 
ing. He can't connect with his ex- 
wife Natalie or his nine-year-old 
daughter Opal, who has never 
struck him as very appealing. He 
tries, just as he tries to be good, puz- 
zling all the while as to why other 
people don’t seem to feel that 
“zingy, thrilling urge to smash the 
world to bits". He even tries to love 
his essentially unlovable family. The 
family get-togethers include some 
of the most brilliant passages in the 
novel. Tyler dissects with lethal pre- 
cision the tensions and undercur- 
rents peculiar to family life, 
culminating in a Thanksgiving din- 
ner that rolls 800 Christmases into 

Barnaby’s other loose connection 
is with angelB. He finds a potential 
angel; Sophia, on a’ train. Her gold 
hair, feather-print coat aid sweet, 
unflappable iiature.flt the bill . — 
although the quilted, black nylon 
boots with white flilff aroupd the 
tops are a worry. So Is her failure to 
give Barnaby a message, but, as lie 
sees It, It’s most likely his own fault 
as he's probably the first' Gaitlin in 
history who doesn't have a clue 


what his angel wants to tell him. 

Still Barnaby goes on hoping and 
waiting — humping furniture, dri- 
ving his elderly customers to the 
store and fretting when old Mrs 
Alford starts sorting her belong- 
ings, "always a worrisome sign”. 
Tyler is particularly brilliant on old 
age, refusing the temptation to sent- 
imentalise. never shrinking from its 
attendant indignities and humilia- 
tions or its bad-tempered humour. 

It is from a quilt (hat Mrs Alford 
is making, "Planet Earth", that the 
title of the book is drawn. Gradually, 
Tyler traces Barnaby’s erratic, 
clumsy path to love and redemption 
— which is not the neat, predictable 
resolution of romantic fiction but 
the badly stitched patchwork of 
which all lives are made up — 
echoed beautifully fa a description 
of the finished quilt, "makeshift and 
haphazard, clumsily cobbled to- 
gether, overlapping and crowded 
and likely to fall into pieces at any 
moment”. 

Barnaby’s angel doeB eventually 
come through with a message — 
hot with a seraphic fanfare but by 
sneaking fa a quiet revelation! Per- 
haps there are no angels after all — 
or angels are lots of people that we 
never suspect This book is a 
delight from beginning to end. 


If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £1 3 contact 
CultureShop (see page 28) 
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T O THE north of the city of 
Caceres we stopped to enjoy 
Lhe landscape of this add and 
e»tj|jIa-Ujiied region of -Spain.- A. 
rolling tableland fell away in a suc- 
cession of distant folds, and across 
the flank of the nearest tawny slope 
sheep were grazing quietly without 
distraction. All would have looked a 
perfect spring scene except the 
warm breeze carried towards us an 
unmistakable odour of decay. 

One of the flock had died, but de- 
spite the bareness of the hillside we 
never saw the carcass since It was 
surrounded by a circular mass of 
vultures. And each minute tliat we 
watched, fresh birds sailed down 
from the heavens, the wind spilling 
from their two-metre wings in an nu- 
dible rush of air. On the ground 
there was such a seedling crowd of 
bodies that nn accurate count was 
impossible. However, we estimated 
about 120 birds. 

The majority of them were grif- 
fon vultures, birds of such aerial 
mastery that they con cover up to 
450 kilometres a day in search of a I 
scene like this one. In surging down 
on a kill they can reach speeds of 
140km/h. Yet as the vultures 
cruised in to land, their wings were 
almost completely closed at the 
moment of touchdown and just a 
few bouncing steps brought the 
manoeuvre to a total halt 
It was a consummate perfor- 
mance thnt couldn't have been 

phery of the circle stood scoreB of 
“candidates”, hungry birds whose 
aggression may well be triggered 
by the release of digestive juices. 

Once the urge to feed over- 
whelmed these “candidates" they 
scrambled and jostled to the 
centre, where occasionally birds 
would leap on their rival's back and 
attack with feet raised and neck 
extended. But these are largely 
ritual exchanges that cause little 
harm to participants, and they en- 
sure a constant rota at the carcass 



that allows many to take their turn. 

The griffon vultures were splen- 
did creatures, but their close rela- 
tive, the black vulture, was more 
impressive still. It is the biggest bird 
of prey in Eurasia. A large female 
can weigh more than 12kg and has 
a wingspan of almost three metres. 
On the ground they look extra- 
ordinary. Around the long bare 
neck is a collar of shaggy feathers 


yet the head itself is pale and bare 
except for an area of black feather- 
ing around each eye. At a distance 
this looks like two dark hollows 
scooped out of a naked skull. The 
whole effect is a kind of ghoulish 
majesty. 

On an African Bafari, congreg- 
ations of vultures are almost dally 
events, but in Europe they are much 
more special. Since the Middle 
Ages griffon and especially black 
vultures have 9teadily been edged 
out of many countries — from Ger- 


many, Poland, Romania and much of 
southern France. Spain is now their 
last great stronghold, where the 
population of griffons almost dou- 
bled to 8,000 pairs by 1990, while 
Extremadura holds some of the 
largest concentrations of black vul- 
tures found anywhere in the world. 

In Europe as a whole their pres- 
ence defines the continent’s last 
wild places — usually landscapes of 


fonts and where the grazing animals 
(and even die people themselves) 
seem to live more freely and die 
sometimes unnoticed. 

Vultures mark the parameters of 
my travel interest in Europe. Their 
absence, and all it implies, keeps me 
away from most northern countries 
and even from the Italian peninsula, 
with its cultural feast of museums 
and churches. But I'm seldom de- 
terred. And who would deny that a 
soaring vulture is one of God's great 
works of art? 


Chess Leonard Barden 


A FTER just four seasons Britain’s Nb5 Ne7 12 Be3 Qb4+ 13 Qd2 

/n Four Nations Chess League 14 Nd&t 108 15 Rxa5 Qxd? 

(4NCL) is fast maturing into a seri- Kxd2 NcG 17 Ra4 Ke7 18 c5 

ous challenger to its long-estabUshed g4 Ke6 20 Bg2 Rb8 21 Rcl gpM 
rivals in Germany, France and the 15 23 Rcxb4 Nxb4 24 Rxb^ 25 
Nprh P rland 9 _.yiriijaU ^all the UK’s Rb6 Ke5 26 Nc4+ Resigr (After 
leading grandmasters SkiparT"' to anu^s-Rdo™!’- -- 

The 1997-98 champions, for the ^ 

second year running, were Midland No 2529 

Monarchy who mix experienced 

local GMs with some of the bright- w vgs S E ~ 

est young university talent; thus the a 

league provides serious impetus for 7 ftS £&!■ a, 

Britain's chess future. -v*’ ? 

GMs relish the chance to meet 6 sQi .... 

high-quality opposition at leisurely b £.c‘‘ i ' ; 

time rates. An innovatory rule re- ' ' i 

quiring at least one woman player 4 ”»?: l. 1 . 4 

per team hns also been successful. 3 •AhJ jA. A. 

There have been some glitches. "'..j •?»*• & , ±‘ , j 

No Scottish team has yet taken part 2 '_•*£, fi -o, I 

because of the problems of travel to 1 I 

Birmingham six times a season. | ■ - ■»-' • 

Hopes that a sponsor would provide r b 0 d e 1 b h 
prize money and backing for top 


all World Cup: Romania 2 England 1 i 


e7 12 Be3 Qb4+ 13 Qd2 !V|ClldHCl lOSG tO 

5+ Kf8 15 Rxa5 Qxd? ^ I® W W 

JcG 17 Ra4 Ke7 18 c5 Nl9 L . ■ ■■ 

kkmb: '^t-gasp strike 

e5 25 Nc4+ Res'igrWuf 

Manu-ss-RdO-mirt'- -- j— — 

'. yiWlfc ^,1^,,.. they fell behind to a goal from 

No 2529 A rrnn — Viorel Moldovan immediately after. 

6 „,wLy England look Then Miehael Owen, having re- 
psaj $ v71 O , , Monday night's placed the labouring Teddy Slier- 

r.-.'-- WuniciuaJ Sti'iY Romania in lie Ingham, responded to his cue by 
) ;£ii , to# JZii ihere Iras not in bringing die score level seven tnin- 

Mfc: ' c-h ’ . -i' N blow to lhe utes from the end amid goalmouth 

s£: ... L-hinc the tiiS ollllle ' s team confusion caused by Alan Shearer's 

I * Wd C hard-driven low cross, 

&tii I i ’anner of it A draw hod been widely pre- 

1 ... } l Hij'ionroBr«iai ll ! l s llll5llltl ’ eir dieted — indeed the last four meel- 
'• jft ■'4'fi/ j | jags between England and Romania 

i--y "f; A ‘ A I ,ih Colombia in limrf t0 draw hali been dra4vn ~ aad a P omt each 

:;r . Wt,a A 1 1 USSESft**, 7, ul<1 h r r V «°! h “T "Tt 

s ■■■;: :r>WiL ,| ii«MI, la ktho5»bo„lf, oaldlf - ab| 7 aa ( ,s(,ed ' But a8 . the malch 

: — 1 U,. vom j ihf.ni be moved into stoppage time a pass 

b o d • I b h i h<Wgh frnm Dorinel Munteanu sent in Dan 



I'rifl hum mu 


Mopes that a sponsor would provide , b o d • i b n J ‘his from Dorinel Munteanu sent in Dan 

pnze money and backing for top , :S£3dS^vfiE? riher P Petrescu from the left. 

teams who qualify for the European Hdpmate in two moves, with f« . Valdeirama sL Graeme Le Saux, his Chelsea Dan Petrescu leaves Graeme U Sau* with head bowed after his impudent winning goal 

Cup have also come to nothing. .elutions, by C J Festher, said ij, ■ : destroy opponents' tMnMnate came ^ mss t0 nlakc „ 

In the past season 4NCL and the , caption in the March issue of Tiw r A._ : . sa ns P lr ed Pass. .The most l .. 


European Cup have both had thei- Problemist. With 10 minutes 
share of controversy. The 4N^L 9pare and knowing that Chris , * 

season began without chess se« or Feather is the UK's leading help ! ' 

boards, a non-playing Austrian cap- mate composer, I decided to in> ‘ 
tain was sent off in Ae Euntcup for prove my lateral thinking and findai ‘ 
poking an opponent in the back, and least one answer. .j . 

a 2600 GM walked out after a dia- In helpmates, Black moves Atsl ; '> * 


TTuficantaTrwn - 0 ] 0 .. hallenge more clumsy than effec- goals were given away". Adrian I initial effect was to bring 

^ilt is thatRom-in- ° n r H ’®} 1 s *’ *. and Petrescu managed to slip life’s pass, early in the second half, Beckham, whose original 


that Rfimnnio i T I*, and fetrescu managea 10 sup me s pass, eany m me setoiui uau, uetxnani. «huk uukuw uihimk. 

i the first f , e 'inning goal through Seaman’s would surely have produced an- had caused such controversy. Pot- 


to bring on David beat Seaman from close range, 
original omission The rest was all about elation and 
controversy. For a relief followed by deflation and dis- 


ir-Ut'h in Ihp first ■« . a ■ "T , 'inning goal through beaman s wouia surely nave produced an- nan caused sucji coira ovensy. rur a renei louoweu 

WfkI-kfclJCS IS eg ^ L the England goalkeeper fell other if Gheorghe Hagi, having time Beckham and Anderton belief. Now it 

Should that han"* c 11 , j backwh ds. In a sadfotic final twist raced past Gary Neville on tiie promised to form an effective part- matter of foott 


promised to form an effective part- matter of football coming hom** as 
nership. but once Romania had England trusting that their slay 


In helpmates, Black moves first Argentina. Hie likely wi 
en both sides combine to alio* I ** bro,| P H, in St Etienne t 


-'"uld orobahlv fi T n , Wrt5, *.tiU time tor Owen to tilt a rignt, naa not been let down oy a neremp, om once Romania nan r.ngiaiui irusuns uim uivn siay 

• J 4wg Argentina. H riT \ • post as Eng,nd sought salvation. poor first touch. Before half-time taken the lead there was a flabbi- abroad will not be embarrassingly 


Hoddle ha. persevered with play- Hie had also hit the England bar. 


pute with his manager. Everybody then both sides combine to alio* w J** w St Etienne on lug three at thiback. Holding Italy 
gets heated, but these Incidents will White to checkmate on his secood ® a P |a ^e in tiie quarter- in a goalless ganr. in Rome seemed 


t thi back. Holding Italy Until Romania scored there was a After a goalless first half, England 
s ganr. in Rome seemed bounce in England’s step. Buoyant went behind within two minutes of 


ss about England's midfield . short-lived. Valderrmna may yet 

After a goalless first half, England have sin net lung to say about that. 


make wonderful conversation pieces turn. So two black moves anc Iw a ™ *a\i I be bad news for the ultimate vinditulon of the Eng- after thrir opening 2-0 victory in the restart. There seemed linle After the fiisl two lounds of the 

at chess parties in 10 years' time. white needed, but in reverse onto ^ of wio showed their land coach's move avay from 4-4-2. Tunisia a week before, they domi- immediate danger as Romania look group competition. Brazil. Franco, 


GM Mark Hebden (Midlands) black playing hxg3, g2 and Qd 
v IM Colin Crouch (Barbican) while White plays Qb3and Qxc 

'’WWWJWJTT'TWi Nrt> -l elTSfe S moves. ^So^cLi we* wort 1 (blacl 
cxd5 cxd5 6 Qb3 Qb6 7 Qxb6 axb6 8 move) Qe3 2 fxe3 followed by iki 
N c3 e6 9 Bb5+ Nfd7 10 Ne5 Bd6 11 ing with the WQ at (2? No, it td* 
Nxd7 Nxd7 12 Bd2 Kd8 13 0-0 Nf6 far too many moves. 

14 13 Bg6 15 Rfcl Ne8 16 Na4 Bc7 After nearly half an hour ami 


from normal problems. Letsnj ^ J “ ^up experience Now doubt will arise about his for- noted the first 45 minutes with n throw-in on the right, but Hagi Argentina. Cioatio. Nigeria and 

black playing hxg3, g2 and W- . J |t W i| )0 |f 1Ori .|, ^ n the defence at nialion. especially given flie increns- Darren Anderton looking much drifted inside le Saux with Camp Romania are guaranteed a berth ir 

I while White plays Qb3 and ««- 1 ^ mg number of times Romania found more like the Anderton of Euro %. bell hesitating. Before Campbell the second round. Already out cl 

*« mil down the flanks. Ince's departure with what could act, Hagi had lobbed the ball the tournament are Saudi Arabia, 

-re* Pa..i i , , tlie vvmie you coulu nor argue wiui • ioukcu MKe a uunugcu hjikjo was a over a siuggisn mianis, wiu> turned Japan, bouth Korea, me uniteo 

raui lnce bef0l ' e half-time Hoddle's assertion that “two slojipy blow that took a while to sink in. Its to see Moldovan striding through to States. Jamaica and Tunisia. 


fci/nan Fnoiiati f . . ing number of times R 

•'ll ™ Si irt" 1 °^, view tlie s Pace down the flanks 
'. ?! c ’ 1iel - Having lost the While you coulu hi 


i>xur ivxar naz tuuj li u-u Nib lar too many moves. e n . l4w ^r: 

14 (3 Bg6 15 Rfcl Ne8 16 Na4 Bc7 After nearly half an hour and W8 Diary ShlV Sharma 
17 Bb4 f5 18 f4 Bh5 19 Rc2 g5 20 missing my train, I stumbled ono« r-^ ~~ 

KLtf B ^ 22Bclf4 23 seed Rusedski beats fitness blues 


They’re easy once you get the hang 

of it, butifyouareanoveethe-toard f ,'^j^ ' KU5EDSK1 hns been j Spirlen (Rom); 11, M Pierce (Fr); I as Lancashire romped 


Rugby Union First Test: New Zealand 64 England 22 

Fury over Grewcock ban 


GM Mikhail Gurevich (Slough) of it, butifyouareanoveethe-boari [;f*j RUSEDSKI hns been . ... mm^u 

v Charles Kennaugh (Guildford) player you do need lateral thinking- seed for the Wim- 13. P Schnyder (Switz); 14, S Tes- target of 250 from 53 

I ..." Lham P' on ships. which got hid (Fr); 15, D Van Roost (Bel) and almost nine overs to sj. 
1 c4 e5 2 Nc3 Bb4 3 Nd5 a5 4 Nf3 e4 No 2528: 1 Nh6!l a2 (if Rxh62 Ml **** Monday. Tiie world’s 
5 a3c66 axb4 cxd5 7 Nd4 dxc4 8 d3 2 Rg7+ and Black's king can ««r : serve , r Ulus becomes the 

Ohfi 9 Hxr4 Ovhax in I) r u__i i if** Rritiah n \nx,^ ... 


target of 250 from 53 overs with 
almost nine overs to spare against 
Surrey in the county championship. 


to a victory Robert Armstrong In Dunedin 


■HE England louring party v 


behaviour of the All Blacks' coach 
John Hart, who spoke to the referee 
Wayne Erickson of Australia outside 


n slate of shock last Sunday his dressing-room at half-time about 


Hie Russian prodigy, Anna It was Lancashire’s second consecu- after Danny Grewcock was thrown how best to manage the scrum. 


Quick crossword no. 424 \ Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Qb6 9 dxc4 Qxb4+ 10 Bd2 Qc5 11 I escape from checks on the g file, i British player at Kournikova, seeded 12, had to pull live win but it failed to dislodge Sur- out of their tour of the southern 

p 0bljy Wils(,n — oid because of a thumb injury sus- rey from the lop of the table. hemisphere by a judicial committee 


ijaf.]**!* serious doubts over ing 
•• , ;lb , ii? Sfl ^ er he damaged at E, 


tained while beating Steffi Graf dur- 


the Direct Line Championships County diamplonship tabl e 


u ° ,i er ne uamageci at Eastbourne last week, which was . 

" Ha Art" ' i lg0men,s during tiie eventually won by Jana Novotna, 

I Ieftattheflnl8h.ln8tead.be | -...l tournainent earlier this who beat Arantxa Sanchez Vicar o Yon- shire 

cashed the heart suit, forcing*' ^ British No 1 under- 6-1, 7-5 in the final. Sj* 

opponents to discard. This w* 8 ; Ireatoie,,t for SSti 

the end position before the last j w w of the tourna- u*** * 

trumn was nlayed: .jounced hiniself fit for his O UZANNE HORNER claimed 


1 Swelling — 
collision (4) 

3 Goods and 
chattels (8) 

B Twilight (4) 

9 Tacit (8) 

11 Sewing (10) 

14 Liquid measure 
(6) 

15 All far (anag) (6) 
17 Type of knot 

(5,5) 

20 Person who 
goes to law (8) 

21 Blackleg (4) 

22 Roost for 
Christmas 
partridge? (4,4) 

!3 Stain (on 
landscape?) (4) 


1 Raillery (8) 
i 2 Showing skill 
and control (8) 

4 Fame (6J 

5 OJf rig that met 
disaster (5.5) 

6 Rou6(4) 

7 American (4) 

ID fl/umlnatlon 


I 

[H 


wiiiiiziiiiiy 
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“THE charismatic Dutch player 
/ Bob SlavenburgwaB larger 
than life In every sense. Six and 
a half feet tall, he could perform 
tricks at the table that Ronaldo 
would love to emulate on the 
football pitch for Brazil. In a 
World Championship, he once 
made a contract of two spades 
doubled when his opponents 
were cold for a grand slam — in 
spades! I'll show you that hand 
soon. 

Today, we'll look at a deal that 
Slavenburg played In the 1967 
Sunday Times tournament — 
now the Macallan. 

Love all, dealer Weat: 


[ eg, for sports 
| ground (10) 

12 Decisive or 
disapproving (8) 

13 Letters of a 
language (8) 

16 Tree -lined road 

(6) 

18 Mistake (4) 

19 Volcano (4) 


\ Last week 1 * solution 


UUUUUUUUUULiUQ 
E? 0 □ B 0 Q 0 

dgjo onaoaaQHal 

Q D Q 0 B ID ijL 
0QQE3I3OCJQ BQHQ| 
□ D □ □ IT Eif 
ILEBDB0 EJEQOEqI 
□ □ B □ 0 □ I 
nnDQ aaciQHciHQl 
a n q a □ a qI 

□HBLHQQCIC3C1 QHQ| 

a a H 0 H □ ol 
oaaaBnQEianoBal 


This was the bidding: 

South Weat North East 

Slavenburg KreynB 

Pass Pass 1* 


Note Slavenburg’s calc ula ted 
underbid of 2¥ — a leaser player 
would have bid 4V, then not 
known what to do when 44 was 
passed back to him. As a result 
South's wild distribution was 
concealed from the opponents. 

West led the two of apadeB. 
Slavenburg, who did not want a 
club switch from East, went up 
with dummy's king to make a 
spade continuation easy for the 
defenders. East won the ace of 
spades and returned the suit, 


out of their tour of the southern The England coach nlso accused 
hemisphere by a judicial committee Erickson of “show-boating and ref- 

made up of two New Zealanders and ereeing the game appallingly". The 

an Australian. The Saracens lock All Blacks persistently stood offside 

was banned for five weeks after in tandem and joined rucks on the 


:-ii4™S' dhlmKltmforhis Q UZANNE HORNER claimed I ? J ,! if « 

1 limn.. Oher I7th squash title on (he MHdinm 7 2 j 3 12 is 71 

who like Rusedski WISPA World Tour when she de- wa™Kk**s t ! 1 1 it a 7t 

; •- liibS r ul" ali8t lasl year ' is f ' ,ated dafa " d 'nE champion Lina [JSSK a 2 1 3 ” 19 a° 

’ :< 't hi, 13 7 ear ' A've places Charman in the alt-Engtand final for Swiiereet 724 1 1 1 10 ea 
; ™ r ™' ATP ranking, the German Open at Aachen, Glamorgan 7 1 3 3 it a n 

i Horner defied temperatures of 32C ! 2 I ,S S SS 

East - Micharf ru of ^ ie see ^ 9 ‘ list to fight back from 2-6 down in the Notts 7 1 4 2 10 25 S7 

* None n.^ of the United fourth game and win 2-9, 9-2, 9-3, 

V None ] j . f ..“P a,ns Albert Costa. 9-7. “It felt like being in a steam bath 

* 109 s ’■second ci l< ? Pereas beyond on that court," she said afterwards. pORMER England and Blackburn 

* K8 i hie attempts. It was Horner’s first title since. she I Rovers defender Keitli Newton 

' '^pras flicflo 08 seet l 8 are: 1. P claimed the Finnish Open last has died from cancer at the age of 

i I 1 Kr, r{ i q fr\ \ ^ Rios (Chile) ; November. 56. The right back played more than 

1 '■ft: S r 4- G Rusedski 300 matches for Rovers before mov- 

'hjj; 7 ®P): 6, P Rafter ing to Everton in 1969 — winning 

!^nt iprt- qo wi. ^ U9 ^ i 8 ’ C “TOP British female boxer Jane the league title at Goodison a year 

u : 1 A CorrpH (Neth) ; I Couch, aged 29, became the later. Newton won 27 England caps 


a j 2 2 2* !a iao wa . s banned for five weeks after in tandem and joined rucks on the 

s 3 3 2 is 31 100 being sent off for allegedly kicking English side, committing penally of- 

7 3 2 2 ^ 20 as tiie All Black hooker Anton Oliver fences which the Australian official 

7 3 ? 2 12 24 So on head during tiie first Test nt mostly ignored. The overall penalty 

7 31 3 11 22 so Carisbrook. count of 20-12 against England 

7 ? ? 1 ’q 97 rt ln shai ’ p contra9t Ian Jones, the made a mockery of the true pattern 

7 21 4 16 21 si New Zealand lock, got off scot-ft-ee of piny: a better referee than Erick- 

7 2 2 3 12 ia 71 after being cited by the match com- son would very likely have awarded 

7 24 1 14 I? 70 m ‘ ss ‘ 0,ier f° r allegedly kicking Eng- about 18 penalties to each side. 

8 2 1 3 7 19 a? ,and ’ a Graham Rowntree on the Recriminations on both sides 

7 2 4 1 11 id 6B head. The three-man committee overshadowed a cotirageous rear- 

7 1 3 3 '0 2 I bo ru ' et] *hat there was no case to an- guard action by the depleted Eng- 

7 1 0 8 12 14 eo swer - England decided not to lodge land team, who could easily have 

7 1 4 2 10 25 57 an appeal against Grewcock’s ban. fallen apart under intense All Black 


Nous 7 1 4 2 10 25 57 an appeal against Grewcock’s ban. fallen apart under intense All Black 
To round off a black weekend for pressure and conceded 100 points. 

England, the coach Clive Woodward Instead England, cleverly mar- 
pORMER England and Blackburn returned home to attend the funeral ahalled by their captain Matt Daw- 
I Rovers defender Keitli Newton of his father, who died last week. son and spearheaded up front by 

has died from cancer at the age of England's manager Roger Uttley Cockerill, Steve Ojomoli and Ben 
56. The right back played more than declared that his squad was "dis- Clarke, maintained coherent shape 
300 matches for Rovers before mov- tressed and upset" by the "harsh fore and aft and continued to play 

ing to Everton in 1969 — winning manner" in which Grewcock had constructive football, scoring two 

the league title at Goodison a year been dealt with by tiie judicial com- excellent tries in the last 10 minutes, 

later. Newton won 27 England caps mittee when Jones had been let off Any hopes salvaged from the 


iwh. r'ACorwiL k, ■' ^ lcek (Neth); 1 Couch, aged 29, became the later. Newton won 27 England caps mittee when Jones had been let off Any hopes salvaged from the 
Pity poor East and West j 2 ^ R ( b PJ: H, J Bjorkman first woman to be granted a profes- and was a member of the 1970 without even a reprimand. "Never- Test were quickly buried at Rotorua 


npnutts una returned tne suit, Pity poor East ana nw 12 T Ha j u J uriuIiai1 mat woman n> oc pamru n pnnw «iu u mmun ui me uiu wnuuui. even a i cjji mumu. j-tcvei- icsi were quicmy Duned al 

Slavenburg ruffing. He led Mb convinced that Slayenburg^ -W (ug. (GB): 13, A sionnl licence to fight in the UK by World Cup squad. theless we are here to play rugby on Monday when the New Zealand 

singleton diamond towards the have another diamond, elm. K Kucera rii Vanisevic (Gro); the British Board of Boxing Control Eric Tabarly, the veteran sailor and we must not lose focus on tiie Maoris went on a nine-try 

dummy, but West was awake and grimly to their, three remain^*, ^ii)] a (S j ( y ° v ak) and 16, F after winning a sex discrimination who was the toast of France from game," he said. to beat the tourists 62-14. 

wentlnwithhiflflrp of ,ii amnn ^ 0 ..This r Ihn JJJ’ . rnsp acminat the hoard in March. the moment he won the Observer Uttiey’s pragmatic spirit mav helo • Beaten and < 


(Slovak) and 16, F after winning a sex discrimination who was the toast of France from game," he said. 


South 
4 10 

V A Q 10 9 6 5 2 

♦ 6 

* AJ97 


Ruffing the third round of 
Spades, Slavenburg ran all his 
trumps! That’s right — he did 
not cash the king and queen of 
diamonds In dummy, because 


cards in timt suit* inis «»«:‘**v i j , ‘ ne seeds in 

course, each.of them dlB ca £ d V - n are; i t w u, . w ° m ? n s 

a club, coming.down to a . lVen Port mm. ®L S 2 - L 


case against the board in March. 


to beat the tourists 62-14. 


the moment he won the Observer Uttiey's pragmatic spirit may help • Beaten and battered, Scotland's 
Single-Handed Transatlantic Race to defuse the explosive war of^ words squad flew out of Australia after com- 
in 1964 and was considered the tliat followed a highly physical Test pleting their tour with a 33-11 defeat 


a club, coming ,aown ■ . v report ni«n. ■ ...... a,,u naj u .u 8 t„, WO iu.i t™ picuiig meu- ^ rour wim a ra-u oeieat 

honour in that suit ;SoSlaven- l^h); 4 « p f J Novotna j ANCASHIRE batsman Andy greatest deep-sea racing sailor in in which New Zealand scored nine in the second Test at Brisbane. hav- 

bmg made not one diamond' Ii»Dch ez Vi ' “ ^raf (Ger); 5, A L.Flintoff plundered 61 runs from the world, was reported lost at sea tries — against three by England — ing lost the first 45-3. In Pretoria 


diamonds in dummy, because trick — but his *AJ07 "L Mr* 7, V Wqiij" M beles just 24 balls — tncludjng 34 in one alter falifog from hw lUti-yeaMld, only alter Grewcock was dismissed South Africa thrashed Ireland 33-0 in 

he could discard only two of his last four tricks to brlng^ home ^fflrjcz (Spi- g A J? 8 (US): 8. C Mar- over from 'his former England yacht, Pen Duick, off the Welsh in the 31st minute. Woodward was the second Test, which was punctu- 
-«..u. J ■ ■ ■ I • }r> — ' 1 _ oetze r (SA); 10, 1 Under-19 team-mate Alex Tudor — 1 l u,. ks.™ I 


club losers, and would have ope J doubled game. . 


justifiably Incensed by the bizarre I ated by outbreaks of violence. 





